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Rampaging rivers 

It is still too early to estimate at all accurately, 
if such things ever can be estimated at all accurately, 
the financial loss in terms of property damage and 
disordered lives of the fearful Missouri and Mississippi 
floods. Flooding by the Missouri, the nation’s longest 
(2,723 miles) river, has already caused hundreds of 
millions of dollars of damage. The destruction 
wrought by last year’s Kansas River floods alone 
amounted to over $400 million. Authorities estimate 
that it could have been prevented by flood-control 
measures costing just one-tenth that amount. Over 
the past ten years, not counting 1952, the havoc in 
the “Big Mo’s” basin caused by water on the loose 
has run to an estimated $1.5 billion. To illustrate how 
incredibly penny-wise and pound-foolish it is to 
curtail funds for protective dams and reservoirs, it 
is enough to cite the case of the giant Fort Peck, Mont., 
dam, constructed in 1938 as a PWA project at a cost 
of $140 million. This construction is alleged to have 
saved Omaha, Neb., $51 million this year by lowering 
the water level two feet and thus enabling that city 
to escape submersion when the highest crest on record, 
30.24 feet, just missed overrunning the levees. In 1944 
Congress authorized the Pick-Sloan Missouri Valley 
flood-control plan. It called for a total of 105 dams, 
some of them already in existence. The first five-year 
part of the plan, which was geared to prevent cata- 
strophic flooding, envisaged work on projects ulti- 
mately costing $5.5 billion The long-range plan would 
not only prevent havoc. It would provide substantial 
revenue and vastly increase the economic resources 
of the basin through the production of electrical 
power, irrigation of 5.3 million acres of new land and 
the improvement of navigation facilities. 


... halting progress on Pick-Sloan plan 

The complete Pick-Sloan plan is a very long-range 
project of about 25 years. At the present rate of 
progress, however, only very young children stand 
a chance of ever seeing it fully set up. Of the 16 dams 
to be built by the Army Corps of Engineers, only 
the Fort Peck dam, built in 1938, is complete. Three 
others are under construction. Under an illusion of 
“economy,” Congress is holding up progress even on 
them. For example, the Engineers have asked for 
$3.5 million to continue work on the huge Oake Reser- 
voir just above Pierre, S. D., which is only 5 per 
cent complete and will cost some $285 million. The 
House cut the $3.5 million to $700,000 for fiscal 1958. 
The Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior has the responsibility for building 89 
dams, only nine of which are complete. The bureau 
has asked for an appropriation for one new project— 
$3.6 million to begin work on the Solomon River in 
Kansas. The House Appropriations Committee denied 
this request in toto. The editors of this Review do 
not pretend to know the ins and outs of all the eco- 
nomics, politics and inter-agency rivalries involved in 
Missouri Valley flood control. All we know is this: 
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1) our country possesses the “know-how” of flood con- 
trol, and has proved it in the Tennessee Valley; 
2) the Missouri River overruns its banks every year 
or two; 8) its flooding causes financial losses which, 
even over a relatively short period, cost more than the 
scheduled appropriations for dams and reservoirs that 
we know for certain will prevent much of this un- 
necessary damage. Practising phony “economy” on 
flood victims is worse than senseless. The private- 
power interests which are helping to block progress on 
flood-control have a lot on their consciences. 


How about apples, Senator? 

Of all the economizers in Washington, Sen. Harry 
Byrd (D., Va.) is easily the most famous. The Senator 
is also the biggest apple-grower in all these United 
States, maybe in all the world. The connection be- 
tween Senator Byrd, the economizer, and Mr. Byrd, 
the apple-grower, is not at first sight very obvious, 
but there is one. Last year the Department of Agri- 
culture, operating under laws duly approved by Con- 
gress, spent $3.3 million of the taxpayers’ money to 
subsidize exports of U. S. apples. Here is how this 
largesse to the apple-growers works. The domestic 
price of apples is too high for foreign pocketbooks, 
especially after payment of shipping charges. So the 
Department of Agriculture steps in and provides a 
subsidy equal to half the price of American apples. 
That enables U. S. growers to receive the full domestic 
price for their apples and at the same time to sell 
them abroad at cut-rate levels. To complete the 
vicious circle, by dumping apples abroad at cheap 
prices—2.6 million boxes of them in 1951—the law of 
supply and demand is kept in balance, i.e., the market 
is kept from being “oversupplied” at home. This 
system has the effect of guaranteeing to American 
apple-growers a steady domestic market at good 
prices. In Senator Byrd’s case, the apple subsidy has 
helped to make him a millionaire. If the Senator wants 
to win recruits to his economy crusade, let him start 
using the pruning knife on that $3.3 million item 
in the appropriations for Agriculture. 


Freedom of the press in Louisiana 

What looked like an attempt by intimidation to 
prevent press criticism of public officials in Louisiana 
came to naught when District Judge J. Bernard Cocke 
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of New Orleans on April 18 acquitted five newspaper- 
men accused under a 1942 Louisiana law of defaming 
the district attorney and other officials of Calcasieu 
Parish. The accused were Thomas B. Shearman, pub- 
lisher of the Lake Charles American Press; Hugh 
Shearman, his son, co-publisher; Kenneth Dixon, 
managing editor; James Norton, city editor; and 
Carter George, reporter. They were indicted on Au- 
gust 27, 1951 by a Calcasieu Parish grand jury after 
the American Press, in the course of a campaign 
against crime in the county, had severely criticized 
Assistant District Attorney Melvin Wetherill and the 
thirteen members of the Police Jury (the county 
governing body) for alleged laxity in the performance 
of their duty. District Attorney Griffin Hawkins was 
supposed to have been defamed by the attack on his 
subordinate, which reflected discredit upon himself. 
Sheriff Henry Reid was said to have been defamed by 
Mr. Norton in an article written for the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. The trial was held December 5-19. 
In his April 18 decision Judge Cocke held that the 
criticism of the public officials had been “fair and 
true” and without malice. In view of crime conditions 
in some parts of Louisiana (see AM. 8/11/51, p. 455), 
as well as in many other sections of the United States, 
this decision should encourage enterprising and pub- 
lic-spirited journalists to perform one of their most 
important functions, the fearless exposure of the 
hook-up between crime and politics. 


No rise in oil prices! 

The independent oil companies have started gen- 
erating pressure for a price increase. They earnestly 
maintain, which is true, that there has been no advance 
in the price of crude oil since 1948. They also argue, 
which is not true, that a price increase is needed to 
offset higher costs and to encourage exploration for 
new sources of supply. A hike of 50 cents a barrel, 
they say, which comes to about a 20-per-cent increase, 
would be just what the economic doctor orders. 
In this drive to boost the price ceiling, the indepen- 
dents haven't a leg to stand on. That is one of the 
excellent reasons why the large integrated companies 
like Shell and Standard of Indiana are having no part 
of any squeeze play on the Office of Price Stabilization. 
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The 1951 profits of the oil industry are almost a source 
of embarrassment to social-minded executives. Ac- 
cording to the March Letter of the National City Bank, 
44 companies engaged in producing and refining 
petroleum reported last year an 18-per-cent gain 
over 1950 in profits after taxes. Very few other indus- 
tries can boast of a comparable record. That present 
earnings are amply sufficient to encourage exploration 
is proved by the records of the American Petroleum 
Institute itself. Last year the industry drilled a record 
number of wells—about 44,000—and everything indi- 
cates that it will top that in 1952 by at least ten per 
cent. If the Washington stabilizers grant this exceed- 
ingly prosperous industry as much as a penny increase 
in the price of crude oil they ought to have their 
heads examined. 


California land-law reversal 

The April 17 decision of California’s State Supreme 
Court declaring the State’s 1920 Alien Land Law 
unconstitutional reversed a generation of indefensible 
judicial evasion. The law in question prohibited aliens 
ineligible for citizenship from owning land. Under 
Federal naturalization laws as they stood in 1920 only 
free white persons and persons of African nativity 
and descent could become citizens. In 1940, descen- 
dants of races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere 
became eligible. In 1943, Chinese were made eligible. 
In 1946, Filipinos and persons of races indigenous 
to India received this privilege. Alien Japanese remain 
under the ban. In several cases decided in 1923 
(Terrace v. Thompson, etc.), the U. S. Supreme Court 
deferred to existing naturalization policy and “States’ 
rights” by upholding the constitutionality of alien 
land laws. Chief Justice Phil Gibson, for a 4-3 majority 
of the California State Supreme Court, has found these 
decisions in open conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, viz.: 

. . . nor shall any State nae any person of 

life, liberty or property without due process of 

law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 

the equal protection of the laws. 
He was encouraged to overrule the 1923 decisions by 
a 1948 ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court itself in the 


Oyama case. 


... and the UN Charter 

The Chief Justice also reversed the April 25, 1950 
decision of a three-judge California court of appeals 
which very unwisely assigned as the reason for over- 
turning the Alien Land Law its conflict with Article 
I of the UN Charter (Am. 5/13/50, p. 160). This 
latter decision has set up a strong reaction against 
all UN covenants on the ground that they take prece- 
dence over American law. Our own Constitution 
amply covers the points of law at issue. California 
deserves credit for ridding itself and the nation of 
this remnant of racism, and for doing so on solid 
American grounds. There never was good reason for 
invoking the UN Charter. 
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Can Stevenson stay out? 

Whatever were his reasons for taking himself out 
of the Democratic Presidential race, Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s April 16 statement from Springfield, IIl., 
left his party without a strong candidate. Whether he 
can still be “drafted” nobody knows. W. Averell Harri- 
man’s candidacy at least gives New York Democrats 
a “favorite son.” Meanwhile, General Eisenhower's 
675,000-vote triumph in Pennsylvania, added to his 
New York strength, may have just about brought him 
abreast of Senator Taft in delegates. The Associ- 
ated Press figures Taft has 233, “Ike” 209. The United 
Press gives them 210 and 207, respectively. The quiet 
Democratic late-comer, Mr. Harriman, is far out in 
the lead with 88 of New York’s delegates. 


TV “thaw” looses lots of problems 

The Easter bunny brought the television industry 
and the U. S. public a basketful of gaudy eggs when 
the Federal Communications Commission announced 
on April 13 the long-awaited “thaw” of new TV 
stations. Half the U. S. population (27 million fam- 
ilies) is now reached by 108 stations. The FCC, by 
opening up 70 new channels, allows 2,053 stations 
in 1,291 communities, an expansion which, if and when 
all those stations get built, will bring TV to 44 million 
homes. Don’t expect anything startling to happen 
soon, as the FCC won't even start allotting new 
channels until July 1. The TV industry, of course, is 
jubilant over the opportunity, but some of the shiny 
Easter eggs may get badly messed up before the 
tremendous social problems of such an expanded TV 
coverage are anyway near solved. For example: the 
erection, equipment and management of those new 
stations will give employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands, but at the same time TV advertising costs will 
skyrocket so that many concerns will have to stop 
using it as a medium. The most urgent problem is 
that facing the nation’s educators. The FCC move 
reserves 242 channels exclusively for educational pro- 
grams. If they are not applied for within a year, they 
will go by default to commercial uses. Some 800 edu- 
cational institutions are reportedly interested in TV, 
but only 24 are said to have anything like the funds 
necessary to build and operate TV stations. This poses 
a crucial problem for Catholic institutions. Perhaps 
the answer is for all educational centers in a given 
area to pool their funds and resources. 


Crime and juvenile delinquency 

Two alarming reports, the first by the FBI, the 
second prepared for the New York Times by author- 
ities in the field of juvenile delinquency, have recently 
been made public. According to the first, major crim- 
inal offenses in the United States rose 5.1 per cent in 
1951 over 1950, or by 92,130 more crimes. In this over- 
all total, the FBI singled out rising juvenile delin- 
quency as the “tragedy of our times.” Major crimes by 
youths under eighteen alone rose by 7.7 per cent in 
the past year. The Times survey, which confined 


itself exclusively to juvenile delinquency, painted an 
even more dismal picture, estimating the rise at 20 
per cent in New York City and State and at 10 per 
cent for the nation. The FBI simply reported and 
made no specific recommendations. The Times survey 
carried comments and recommendations by many 
authorities. Most of these, unfortunately, dealt with 
the treatment of known delinquents. Very few of them 
dealt with preventive measures. One comment how- 
ever, by the assistant superintendents of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, sanely called 
attention to the fact that it is not only economically 
underprivileged areas that produce delinquents. 
Youths are technically delinquent when their mis- 
demeanors land them in court; if they do not get into 
court, they are not delinquent. Parents who can afford 
to pay for the damage their children have caused, 
or who can afford to get psychiatric and medical care 
for their children, save the youngsters from the stigma 
of being delinquent, though they in fact are. This 
ought to give pause to eugenists who equate slums 
with delinquency. A regrettable omission in the Times 


. report is that no one so much as mentioned the neces- 


sity of religious and moral training for the young as 
a preventive of delinquency. 


Guggenheim, Rockefeller and Ford 

Three of the largest philanthropic foundations in 
the United States have recently published reports. The 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation an- 
nounced the award of 191 scholarships in 36 different 
fields, with grants totaling $860,000. One of them went 
to Rev. Maynard Geiger for research relating to the 
life of Fra Junipero Serra, founder of the California 
missions. The Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
assets estimated at $153 million, made grants of over 
$2 million since January 1. The largest, $200,000, went 
to Karolinska Institute in Stockholm for an experi- 
mental surgical laboratory. The wealthiest of the 
funds, the Ford Foundation, whose estimated assets of 
$238 million will be doubled when the estate of the 
late Henry Ford is settled, made public 37 grants or 
categories of grants in 1951, totaling $22 million. 
This was the first year it was in full swing. It allocated 
$7.1 million for the advancement of education and 
$3.6 million to adult education. It gave over a million 
each to the governments of India and Pakistan for 
agricultural and polytechnical training centers. In 
all, according to F. Emerson Andrew’s Philanthropic 
Giving, there are probably 48 U. S. foundations with 
assets of over $10 million. American capitalists seem 
to have recognized the social responsibilities of great 
wealth. The only question we would raise is this: 
since only an infinitesimal portion of most funds are 
awarded to even quasi-religious enterprises, will not 
this policy, in the long run, put secular and secular- 
istic enterprises at an extreme advantage? Have the 
directors of these foundations weighed this conse- 
quence? Science and secular education alone can 
never remedy the deep-down ills that beset humanity. 
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Notable meeting in Rome 

The academic calm of the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute in Rome, world center of Catholic scriptural 
studies, hardly provides the setting for even the quiet- 
est of minor revolutions. “Revolution” is doubtless not 
the name for it, but an event of considerable impor- 
tance took place there during Holy Week. The Society 
for Old Testament Study of Great Britain, a group of 
Bible scholars, most of them from the great English 
universities, met at the Biblical Institute for a study- 
week. Nearly all the members of the organization 
are non-Catholic, though the society itself is nonde- 
nominational, and its outgoing president is Msgr. John 
M. F. Barton, of the Archdiocese of Westminster. The 
conferences were arranged by an American, Rev. 
Robert Dyson, S.J., for many years Professor of Old 
Testament at the Pontifical Biblical Institute. An im- 
pressive highlight of the program was an audience 
with Pope Pius XII, in which His Holiness, quoting 
a letter of Pope St. Damasus to St. Jerome, said: “I do 
not believe there can be a subject more worthy of 
conversation between us than the Scriptures.” The 


Pope spoke of the need of devoted scholars, whose - 


researches can make Bible reading truly profitable by 
providing the reader with a certain and accurate 
knowledge of what the sacred authors wrote. The 
study-week and the papal audience, it would seem, 
mark a striking advance in friendly relations between 
Catholic and non-Catholic biblical scholars. May the 
relationship flower in a wider knowledge and love 
of Him, “whose sacred person,” as the Holy Father 
noted, “hovers over all the pages of the Bible.” 


Catholics and the public schools 

As part of its answer to recent attacks on nonpublic 
education, the executive board of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association took occasion at NCEA’s 
recent convention in Kansas City to clarify the ques- 
tion of Catholic attitudes towards the public schools. 
The five-point statement, issued on April 15, declares: 


1. Catholics believe in the public school. 

2. Catholics believe that as citizens, like all 
other citizens, they have an obligation to pay 
taxes for the support of the public schools in 
their community. 

3. Catholics have not interfered and will not 
interfere with the justifiable expansion of the 
public-school system. 

4, Catholics have a civic duty to take an active 
interest in the welfare of the public schools in 
their community. 

5. Catholics have great admiration for the rank 
and file of public-school teachers who in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice and dedication to American ideals 
have stuck to their posts despite the relatively 
low salaries paid to them in many localities. 


We might add that Catholics have just as much right 
as any other American citizens to measure the public 
schools against their standards of what democratic 
public education ought to be, and that they are not 
going to be frightened into silence by the NEA strat- 
egy of dubbing all critics “the enemy.” 
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MISSIONARIES MEET AT FORDHAM 

For five days during Easter Week, a convention 
of unusual importance met at Fordham University, 
New York City. It was Fordham’s annual Mission 
Institute, which owes its inspiration to the quiet 
propaganda over many years of Rev. Francis P. Le- 
Buffe, S.J., a priest of wide apostolic vision who felt 
that missionaries deserved a national platform and 
meeting place. The Institute was established four 
years ago at Fordham by Rev. J. Franklin ithe S.J. 
who has directed all the sessions. 

Beyond any doubt, the Institute meets a real — 
A missionary’s training, by the very nature of the 
work he has to do, should be more intensive and ex- 
tensive than that of the priest and religious at home, 
for he meets all the problems of the home church, 
plus many new ones, and all in the baffling setting of 
an alien culture. To establish the Church solidly in 
any given mission area, missionaries should be able 
to profit from the ancient wisdom of the Church, the 
hard-won experience of other missionaries and the 
fruits of modern research. 

The Mission Institute is one means of providing 
this specialized training. The theme this year was 
“Native Catholic Leaders.” The morning lectures were 
given by an anthropologist, a sociologist and a missi- 
ologist. In the afternoon, panel discussions covered 
the five major missionary areas, with experienced 
missionaries from each large mission area participat- 
ing. Thirty-four religious communities had represen- 
tatives at the Institute. Eleven displayed exhibits of 
their work. To reach a wider audience, Fordham’s 
radio station, WFUV-FM, recorded interviews with 
missionaries for later broadcast. 

A smaller meeting, held in connection with the 
Fordham week, gathered 41 specialists for the inau- 
gural meeting of Worldmission Institute, an organi- 
zation which plans to develop predominantly intel- 
lectual projects that will further the world apostolate. 
The director of the new Institute is Most Rev. Fulton 
J. Sheen, national director of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, and editor of Worldmission 
(109 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $4.00 a year), 
an excellent and too-little-known mission quarterly. 

Little by little, we American Catholics are shoulder- 
ing our full burden of missionary responsibility. The 
number of our missionaries at the spiritual outposts 
of the world is constantly growing, and we have 
been generous in supporting them financially. Now, 
in the normal process of growth, our mission spirit 
is maturing and solidifying, partially, it may well be, 
as a result of the general American growth in inter- 
national-mindedness. Our missionaries are certainly 
showing a splendid spirit of responsibility and an 
awareness of the demands of their exalted vocation. 
The priests, religious and layfolk who met at Ford- 
ham manifested a genuine eagerness to teach each 
other and to learn from each other. Fordham’s Mission 
Institute deserves high praise and encouragement. 

R. V. L. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 











Three weeks ago, when President Truman had taken 
himself out of the Presidential race, this observer 
indulged in some speculation about his future fortunes, 
especially with Congress. It was thought that he 
might have smoother sledding now that he had noth- 
ing to lose. That, however, was not reckoning with 
the unpredictable Mr. Truman. Since that time: 

He fired his Attorney General with no public explan- 
ation; 

He took over the steel industry, and was loudly 
threatened with impeachment; 

At an Amvets meeting, he blasted Congress for cuts 
by the House in defense appropriations and promised 
to keep calling it back into session all summer and 
autumn unless the cuts are restored; 

At a press conference, attended also by the nation’s 
editors, he answered a loaded question about steel by 
implying that he also had “inherent powers” to take 
over the press and radio as well, if necessary; 

He sent Congress two reorganization plans by which 
that body would lose its patronage over three classes 
of postmasters and all U. S. marshals, about the only 
patronage it would have left; 

He flew over the Missouri River flood, met with 
nine Midwest Governors, and then allowed himself to 
be quoted as blaming them for the catastrophe; 

To complicate all this, he overturned the real pork 
barrel by injecting himself into an old and bitter 
controversy, coming out for taking river and flood 
control away from the U. S. Army Engineers, over 
which a President has had little power, and giving 
all of it to the Reclamation Bureau in the Interior 
Department, over which his successor would have 
full control. Surely it could not have been this which 
caused one of his would-be successors, the exasperated 
Senator Taft, to declare on April 20 that in his opinion, 
Mr. Truman “had lost his mind.” 

That was a quite understandable reaction, in view 
of the President’s crowding into three weeks a suc- 
cession of personal, defiant declarations of indepen- 
dence. These will certainly not improve his relations 
with the Congress. 

This observer does not pretend to interpret the 
mind of Mr. Truman, but it does seem that what he 
has recently done indicates a trend. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that during the seven years of his Presi- 
dency he has come to a number of conclusions about 
what is wrong with the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government. He has never 
monkeyed with the judiciary, as Roosevelt did. We 
can also conjecture that by January 19 he will have 
come out with quite a number of other (politically) 
unorthodox suggestions which have no chance of suc- 
ceeding now. WiLFrip Parsons 


The Catholic University of America Press, Washington 
17, D. C., has just published Guide to the Catholic 
Sisterhoods in the United States ($1.50), compiled by 
Thomas P. McCarthy, C.S.V. The book describes the 
history, mode of life and general qualifications for 
admission of nearly every order and congregation of 
religious women in the United States. More than 300 
sisterhoods with American foundations are included; 
professed members of the respective communities are 
pictured in the habit distinctive of each. 

p> At its semi-annual meeting, held in St. Louis, Mo., 
April 23-24, the Midwest Clergy Conference on Negro 
Welfare joined with representatives of religious orders 
who care for colored parishes in the South to work 
out a practical program for the welfare of Negro 
Catholics who migrate from the South to the North 
and West. It is hoped that close cooperation with the 
Southern missionaries will enable the members of the 
Midwest Conference to get in touch with migrant 
Catholics who are lost to the Church in our big cities. 
p> Local No. 2604 of the United Steelworkers of 
America, Buffalo, N. Y.. has formulated and adopted a 
resolution covering a Family Allowance Plan. The 
resolution declares that “some adequate system of 
family allowances for children is demanded by the 
exigencies of social justice” and points out that “the 
purchasing power of a sole wage earner, supporting 
a family, is all out of proportion with those of a single 
worker, the childless couple with one wage earner, 
and the childless couple both employed.” The local 
plans to present the resolution to the National Con- 
vention of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
in Philadelphia the week of May 11. 

p> The Catholic Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada will hold its 37th annual convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 26-29. “The Meaning of Effi- 
cient Patient Care” will be the theme. 

p> Newly-appointed director of the Central Bureau 
in St. Louis, social action center and national office 
of the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, is Rev. Victor T. Suren. He succeeds 
the eminent Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel, recently de- 
ceased founder and first director (1909-1952) of the 
Central Bureau. 

p> A new religious community dedicated to medical 
and catechetical work on the missions has been in- 
vited by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing to establish 
its motherhouse in the Archdiocese of Boston. The 
community, to be known as the Sons of Mary, Health 
of the Sick, plans to open a novitiate for priests and 
brothers. Plans for the new congregation were de- 
veloped by Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., director 
of the Catholic Medical Mission Board and founder of 
the Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick. R. V. L. 
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Presidential powers 
and the steel dispute 


A learned writer on American politics once suggested 
that one reason for the confusion of our people 
is that they think in Jeffersonian terms about political 
institutions which are based on Hamiltonian prin- 
ciples. The present dispute over the “inherent” au- 
thority of the Executive to seize the steel industry 
illustrates this mismating in our political life. 

The issue of “inherent” powers arose as early as 
1793. When war broke out between France and Brit- 
ain, President Washington decided to issue a procla- 
mation of neutrality. Jefferson, his Secretary of State, 
denied the President had the power to do so. Hamil- 
ton, his Secretary of the Treasury, argued that he 
had. “The general doctrine of our Constitution, then,” 
wrote Hamilton, “is that the executive power of the 
nation is vested in the President; subject only to the 
exceptions and qualifications which are expressed in 
the instrument.” At least in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, the courts have largely vindicated Hamilton. 

Similarly, President Lincoln incurred the charge 
of setting up an “absolute monarchy” when he sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus during the Civil 
War. Although the courts ruled that this power clearly 
pertained to Congress, Lincoln kept on exercising it 
for two years until Congress took action. 

It was President Theodore Roosevelt who enuncia- 
ted in its most sweeping terms what has since been 
labeled the “Stewardship Theory” of Presidential 
powers. In his Autobiography he declared: 

My belief was that it was not only his [the Pres- 
ident’s] right but his duty to do anything that the 
needs of the Nation demanded, unless such action 
was forbidden by the Constitution or by the laws. 

President Taft dissented from this view, though as 
Chief Justice he interpreted Executive powers broadly. 

In the course of the long Senate debates on the 
steel seizure. Sen. Styles Bridges (R., N. H.) read a 
letter from Dr. Edward S. Corwin of Princeton. As 
he had done in his The President: Office and Powers 
(3rd edition, revised, 1948), Dr. Corwin warned that, 
in view of the actions of recent Presidents, the limits 
of Executive authority must be defined if the Pres- 
idency is to be kept within the rule of law. 

In the present case, several conclusions are already 
clear. First, the complaint that Mr. Truman should 
have invoked the Taft-Hartley Act is not very con- 
vincing. Two close students of industrial relations, 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), a political 
scientist, and Sen. Wayne Morse (R., Ore.), former 
law-school dean and former member of the War Labor 
Board, agree that a steel shutdown would have re- 
sulted while the T-H panel was making its “findings.” 
Secondly, steel’s alleged need of an increase of $12 
a ton has no basis in fact. At least $3 out of every $5 
in increased wages will come out of corporation taxes. 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), an eminent economist, 
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estimated on April 21 that $4.60 a ton would cover 
wage raises. 

Thirdly, OPS Director Ellis Arnall is unquestionably 
right in insisting that all figures read before taxes. 
That’s the way wage increases are figured. So are 
farm parities. Guaranteeing wage increases and com- 
pany profits after taxes is simply rewriting tax legis- 
lation in favor of parties to a particular dispute. 
Finally, the gap in our system of government into 
which the President moved to avert a steel shutdown 
is the fault of Congress. Let Congress provide legisla- 
tion geared to the present emergency and we won't 
experience these rather futile flare-ups. 

Why President Truman walked right into a booby- 
trap in his press conference on April 17 is hard to ex- 
plain. Before members of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors he implied that he would apply 
seizure to newspapers and radio stations under similar 
circumstances, acting for whatever were the “best 
interests” of the country. He should surely have said 
that he could not very well imagine any circumstances 
when such action would be necessary to avert a 
national catastrophe. 


A challenge for Point Four 


The results feared from the recent elections in India 
have actually taken place. In the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, three Communist party members 
of the Union Assembly, beguiling the opposition with 
the tested camouflage of the “united front,” have suc- 
ceeded in toppling the pro-Nehru government. The 
Red-inspired coalition gave the opposition front thirty- 
three seats in the legislature, against twenty-seven 
for the Congress party, whose control of the northern 
border area is now seriously weakened. 

Is the Red maneuver but a preview of what might 
happen throughout India before the next general elec- 
tions in 1957? A recent report of Chester Bowles, U. S. 
Ambassador to India, considers the possibility as 
not too far-fetched. The present Indian Government 
is vigorously anti-Communist. Yet the fact that this 
Government won 65 per cent of all the seats in the 
House of the People during the recent elections pre- 
sents a deceptive picture of its popularity. Congress 
polled but 35 per cent of the popular vote. The 
restlessness of the Indian people over their economic 
situation has forced the Government to promise over 
and over again that the objective of India’s five-year 
plan will be reached on schedule by April 1, 1956. 
If the Government fails, Mr. Bowles and most expe- 
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rienced observers in India fear that Nehru’s present 
political position will be still more seriously weakened. 
It is doubtful that Congress can remain the majority 
party in the next elections. The Communists may then 
find themselves in a position to disrupt Indian politi- 
cal and economic life completely. 

The Indian Government is working desperately to 
reach its stated goals. It cannot possibly do so, how- 
ever, without more substantial Point Four aid. Mr. 
Bowles puts the required amount at $250 million in 
fiscal 1953, a tidy sum but no more than we have 
poured into Greece, a strategically situated country 
but with a population relatively very small. 

India has already accomplished wonders in the 
four months since the signing of the Indo-American 
Technical Cooperation Agreement of last January 5. 
Under that agreement $54 million in economic aid 
was allotted to India. With these funds the Govern- 
ment has initiated a village-to-village economic effort 
patterned on the plan once abortively attempted by 
Nationalist China’s former Minister of Education, 
James Y. C. Yen. It is designed to cover 55 selected 
areas and will reach 16,500 villages and 11 million 
people. It will bring improvements in agricultural 
methods, malaria control, public health and education. 
Planned also are special projects above the community 
level embracing fertilizer production, irrigation sys- 
tems, the fishery industry. 

It would be disastrous not only to India but to 
the free world as well were this effort, so well begun, 
to collapse for want of further economic and technical 
aid. While it is true that such aid alone will not halt 
the spread of communism in India or anywhere else, 
the pressing economic crisis there is first in the 
hierarchy of problems. Failure to solve it may re- 
sult in the loss of the rest of non-Communist Asia. 

Would that be the handwriting on the wall for 
the millions in Europe, Africa and the Americas? As 
Lenin once said, “The road to Paris lies through Cal- 
cutta and Peking.” International communism has 
already cleared away one of the roadblocks. The 
second is gravely in need of the strengthening which 
only continued application of Point Four can give. 


Life presents Tito 


Life magazine is running a series of four articles 
entitled “Tito Speaks.” They are drawn from material 
being prepared for an authorized biography of Tito 
by Vladimir Dedijer, secretary of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Yugoslav Parliament. In presenting 
the first of these articles, Life’s editors assert that they 
“are aware that many Americans dislike Tito’s com- 
munism and his anti-clericalism. The fact remains 
that he is an important ally, and that our Government 
is giving him financial and diplomatic support.” They 
conclude that “a man so feared by the Kremlin is 
one who should be heard by the world.” 

The articles will do a real service to the free world 
if the Communist dictator will tell us whether he has 


deviated in any essential point from the position he 
took after his break with Moscow in June, 1948. That 
position he set forth in a seven-and-one-half-hour 
speech at the Fifth Party Congress in Belgrade on July 
21, 1948. He was greatly concerned then, as he has 
been ever since, to refute the charges of treason in 
the Cominform Resolution of the month before which 
excommunicated him and his Communist colleagues 
from Soviet communism. 

The gravest charge in that Resolution, he said, 
is the one that accuses the Yugoslavs of turning their 
backs on the Soviet Union and the countries of the 
people’s democracies, of being nationalists, of having 
renounced the teachings of Marxist-Leninism. This 
charge Tito vigorously denied. Cooperation with non- 
Communist countries, he explained, was undertaken 
by Yugoslavia in accordance with its own needs and 
advantages. He went on to say: 


But this has never transgressed the bounds of a 
rigid preservation of our principles of loyalty 
to Marxism—and loyalty to our friends of the 
USSR and the lands of the people’s democracy. 
Here we must underscore the fact that we pre- 
cisely, that is, Yugoslavia, have been the most 
vehemently slandered and attacked by the entire 
international reaction because of our utterly 
unshakable stand on the question of our external 
policy, which has been in every respect in har- 
mony with the external policy of the countries 
of the people’s democracy and the USSR. 


When Tito speaks in the Life articles, let him tell 
us, as he recently told Yugoslav university students 
(Am. 4/5/52), that in all his dealings with the 
West he has not violated any of the principles of 
Marxist-Leninism, and that he asked and received 
aid from the United States and the West without 
making any concessions to them in either domestic 
or foreign policy. Let him explain to the West, as he 
has to the East, how our aid, which he estimates in 
its various forms as worth one billion dollars, has been 
used for the upbuilding of Marxist-Leninism in Yugo- 
slavia. He might well refer to the impressive documen- 
tation in Hrvatski Dom, published in Liége, Belgium, 
for March 15 for a list of his utterances during the past 
three years that “should be heard by the world.” 

If Tito speaks with this frankness we shall resist 
the temptation to compare him with Janus, the two- 
faced god of Roman mythology. Janus, it will be 
remembered, faced both East and West. 

Let the world carefully heed all that Tito speaks, 
whether he happens to be facing East or West. Let 
us even hear of his infantile traumas, which may pos- 
sibly explain his “anti-clericalism,” his divesting 
priests and bishops of the sacred symbols of their 
office and depriving nuns of their religious habits 
and sending them to prison and slave-labor camps. 

Let Tito speak frankly and fully on all these issues 
so that we can form an objective judgment of this 
“important ally” and reconsider the long-range impli- 
cations of our “giving him financial and diplomatic 
support.” 
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Rhythm in marriage: 
duty and idealism 





Gerald Kelly, S.J. 





Pore PIUS XII’s statements on rhythm in his ad- 
dress to the Italian Catholic Union of Midwives on 
October 29, 1951 (reprinted in the Catholic Mind for 
January, 1952), were badly handled by the secular 
press. They have been explained and re-explained in 
the Catholic press. Some opinions that received wide 
publicity in the latter should have been more maturely 
considered in theological discussions before being 
publicized. As it stands, however, the publicity is an 
accomplished fact; and the theologian who sincerely 
wishes to make a contribution to the study of this im- 
portant problem seems forced to seek a like publicity. 
It is with the conviction that certain aspects of the 
problem need further clarification that I offer the 
following remarks. 


Room For IDEALISM 


Explanations of the morality of rhythm that I have 
seen have almost totally neglected the distinction be- 
tween doing one’s duty and rendering a service be- 
yond the call of duty. Yet Catholic spirituality is rich 
with this distinction. It marks the difference, generally 
speaking, between the ordinary good person and the 
saint. The one does what he has to do; the other 
gladly gives to God a service beyond the call of duty. 

The saints, however, have no monopoly on gener- 
osity. Even ordinary people have their extraordinary 
moments. In these moments they give to God more 
than He demands, and they treasure the opportunity 
of doing so. During Lent, for instance, good Catholics 
fast and abstain because they are obliged to; but some 
also give up smoking, others drinking, others the 
movies, while others attend daily Mass. Many do all 
these things. And it should be noted that these “extras” 
often satisfy a deep spiritual need. 

The truly Catholic soul craves such opportunities, 
and Catholic life in all its phases is rich in them. The 
young man enters religion or the seminary with the 
satisfying consciousness of doing more than he has to. 
So, too, the girl who enters the convent. And in their 
religious and priestly lives all these find that even 
important vocational obligations have certain reason- 
able limits, but that beyond these limits the generous 
soul can reach higher and higher in its quest for God. 
It should not be different in the sacred vocation of 
Christian marriage and as regards the duty of “pro- 
viding for the conservation of the human race,” which 
Pius XII called the “characteristic contribution” of this 
state of life. Unfortunately, some recent explanations 
of rhythm seem to make insufficient allowance for the 
idea of generosity. 
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Fr. Kelly’s article introduces a new consideration into 
the discussion of the morality of the use of “rhythm” 
by married couples. It is a consideration that does 
not seem to have received attention in writings on 
the subject in the popular press. The author teaches 
moral theology at St. Mary’s College, Kansas, and 
edits The Review for Religious. 


An illustration may clarify my meaning. Suppose 
the case (admittedly rare in our days) of a compara- 
tively young couple who still have ten or twelve fertile 
years and who already have eight children. Both par- 
ents are healthy. There are no social or financial ob- 
stacles to further childbearing. There is no reason for 
supposing that any future children would not be 
healthy. 

Suppose we apply to this case the following for- 
mula, recently widely publicized: “As to the gravity 
of practising rhythm without a serious reason, to do 
so for a short period would be a venial sin; to do so 
for a long time, say five or six years, would be a 
mortal sin.” It seems to me that the logical application 
of this formula would mean that the couple mentioned 
in my case would sin by using the rhythm during the 
remainder of their childbearing years. If they used it 
for five or six years, they would sin mortally. If they 
used if for a shorter time (how long?) they would sin 
venially. This conclusion seems logical and inescapable 
because in the case as stated all the serious “justifying” 
reasons are blocked off. 

To say that the use of rhythm under such circum- 
stances can be mortally sinful, however, seems rather 
unreasonable. If my analysis is correct, the formula 
making it sinful is unsound, and some unmentioned 
element must be considered before judging the use 
of rhythm in terms of sin. I suggest that the missing 
element should be the determination of a reasonable 
limit to the duty of providing for the conservation of 
the race. After that limit this duty is satisfied, and 
procreation then becomes a generous service beyond 
the call of duty. “Justifying” reasons for the rhythm 
are no longer needed, because the duty is already 
fulfilled. In the case I outlined, the couple would have 
already amply satisfied this duty. They could practise 
the rhythm without sin during the remainder of their 
childbearing years, provided neither party forced it 
on the other and provided both were able to practise 
it without spiritual harm. 

Obviously, as a Catholic priest, I would not and 
could not be a counselor of infertility, even in the 
case mentioned. I would encourage that couple to 
have more children: to have ten, twelve, fourteen. 
But I would let them see that this would be a service 
beyond the call of duty, a manifestation of the fine 
Catholic idealism which recognizes the large family 
as a great blessing to the children themselves, to the 
parents, to the state and to the Church. There is no 
limit to what idealism can strive for, but there is a 
limit to what an obligation imposes. 
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How Many CHILDREN? 

The question is inevitable: what is the limit? how 
many children must a couple have, if they are able, 
in order to satisfy their duty of providing for the con- 
servation of the race? I cannot give an exact answer 
to this question; but I should think the answer must 
be decided in terms of the common good—that is, 
according to the population needs of the time. Dr. 
Messner, in Social Ethics (St. Louis: Herder, p. 809), 
estimates that a nation cannot remain in existence 
unless fertile couples have an average of three or four 
children. The number should be even higher if the 
population is to increase. In Two in One Flesh 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, III, 
p. 50), E. C. Messenger, whose 
general thesis on the duty to pro- 
create is in perfect harmony with 
the Pope’s official statement, con- 
cludes that each fertile couple 
should have at least four children. 
“Even then,” he says, “the rate of 
increase will not be very great.” 

These estimates agree with others \ 
I have read. On the basis of them | 
I would judge that the common 
good requires four or five children 
as the norm for the duty to procreate. I do not insist 
on this number. I merely suggest it and await the 
comments of those who are better qualified than I to 
make this estimate. But if it is taken as a sort of work- 
ing basis for the obligation, it allows of the following 
conclusions: 1) to have more than four or five children 
is an ideal: 2) to use the rhythm to limit the family to 
four or five children is permissible, even without spe- 
cial justifying reasons, provided both parties are will- 
ing and able to practise it; 8) to use the rhythm to 
limit the family to less than four children requires a 
serious justifying reason. 


JustiryInc REASONS 


Catholic papers have contained good explanations 
of these justifying reasons. I shall merely add a few 
words, partly by way of summary and partly by way 
of further observation. 

The Holy Father said: “From the obligation of mak- 
ing this positive contribution it is possible to be 
exempt, for a long time and even for the whole du- 
ration of married life, if there are serious reasons, 
such as those often provided in the so-called ‘indica- 
tions’ of the medical, eugenical, economic and social 
order.” He is referring to the reasons often advanced 
by our modern pagans for justifying therapeutic abor- 
tion, direct sterilization and other contraceptive prac- 
tices. The Church has constantly insisted that there 
can be no “indication” for any of these intrinsically 
evil acts; but the Pope here declares that these reasons 
might be of a sufficiently serious nature to justify 
family limitation through the practice of rhythm. The 
reason might even be such as completely to exempt 
a couple from the duty of having children. 





“es 


Examples of these excuses for practising rhythm 
are the following: 1) childbirth would be dangerous, 
or one of the parents is too ill to help in the rearing 
of children (medical reasons); 2) the real likelihood 
of mental abnormality or serious hereditary defect in 
children, or mental weakness on the part of the par- 
ents (eugenic reasons); 3) lack of housing facilities, 
overpopulation, the husband’s employment in a public 
office, such as military service, which is at least tem- 
porarily incompatible with family life (social reasons ); 
4) the inability to provide decently for children ac- 
cording to the papal standard of a family living wage 
(an economic reason). 

Regarding these reasons let me 
make three brief observations. 
First, in considering the economic 
reason we must think not merely 
in terms of frugal support but also 
of the possibility of moderate sav- 
ing for the future. As the Adminis- 
trative Board of the NCWC de- 
clared on February 7, 1940, “a sav- 
ing wage constitutes an essential 
part of the definition of a living 
wage.” Those who so readily accuse 
our Catholic people of seeking 
specious excuses for practising the rhythm might well 
ponder how many of them actually get a family living 
wage according to Catholic standards. 

Secondly, the social and economic reasons are, for 


_the most part, defects in society itself. Resort to the 


rhythm may be the only possible solution for an in- 
dividual couple, but a social order which imposes 
such a solution should be changed. If the papal teach- 
ing on the reconstruction of the social order were put 
into practice these reasons would seldom exist. 

Thirdly, when we speak of excusing causes we are 
speaking: in terms of obligation. Generous Catholic 
couples will often neglect these reasons and, trusting 
in Divine Providence, will continue to build a family. 
Inspiring though this trust is, we must exercise true 
prudence in recommending it. The Pope himself cau- 
tioned midwives against counseling childbirth when, 
according to sound medical opinion, it would jeopard- 
ize the life of the mother. This could hardly mean 
that parents would not be permitted to run the risk; 
yet the making of such a decision is a matter of the 
utmost delicacy, and it should not be made without 
the help of the Holy Ghost. 

I am reminded of a story that I have often told. 
While giving an informal marriage course to a group 
of college women, I proposed this problem: “You have 
been married about a year, and you have just had 
your first baby. Now the doctor tells you that another 
childbirth might kill you. What do you do?” One 
young woman promptly answered: “Father, the doctor 
told my mother that, but she has had nine children 
since then.” 

That ended the discussion. It was a perfect lesson 
in the power of trust in God. But such stories should 
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not be used to belittle the advice of a competent and 
conscientious physician. He knows that he can be 
wrong, that there can be miracles. But he would fail 
in his duty if he did not point out the danger or if 
he rashly counseled childbearing in spite of the dan- 
ger. Some doctors, it seems, are too ready to see 
danger, but I think they are in the decided minority. 
In general, I might add, the doctor who counsels 
rhythm is a man to be trusted. 


Mortrau SInP 


Before the Pope’s speech, theologians commonly 
agreed that to practise, or attempt to practise, rhythm 
would be mortally sinful in two cases: 1) if one party 
unjustifiably imposed it on the other; and 2) if the 
parties rashly exposed themselves to serious danger 
of incontinence, discord, divorce, and so forth. In the 
first case the marriage agreement would be violated. 
In the other case the secondary ends of marriage 
would be frustrated, because the marriage act is 
supposed to be a protection against illicit passion and 
an aid to union of hearts. 

Another opinion, not commonly held, introduces a 
time element into the judgment of mortal sin: the 
practice of rhythm, without serious reason, for five 
or six years would be a mortal sin. Proponents of this 
opinion seem to have gained confidence since the 
Pope’s speech. It is said, for instance, that he implied 
this time rule when he stated: “to enter upon the 
state of matrimony, to make constant use of the fac- 
ulty proper to it and only in matrimony allowable, 
and on the other hand consistently and deliberately, 
and without a serious reason, to shirk the primary 
duty it imposes, would be to sin against the very 
meaning of married life.” 

Frankly, I find no clear indication of a time rule in 
those words. They seem rather to refer to people who 
more or less completely neglect their duty to have a 
family—for instance, by unnecessarily avoiding all 
children or limiting their families to one or two chil- 
dren. Furthermore, as one eminent moral theologian 
recently wrote to me, it is hardly likely that the Holy 
Father would intend to settle a controversy among 
theologians by mere inference. The time rule was 
certainly a matter of controversy. It is still debatable, 
I believe; and more discussion by theologians is 
needed before it is proposed as a practical norm of 
obligation. 


Duty Can Be Heroic 


One final word. In this article I have repeatedly 
contrasted duty and generosity. In doing this I do 
not wish to belittle duty. The first and the greatest 
thing in any man’s life is to do his duty. Nor do I 
wish to imply that duties do not call for generosity. 
The fulfilling of marriage duties in this pagan age 
can be real heroism. But besides these exalted notions 
of duty, there is also the question of service beyond 
the call of duty. I think this needs emphasis when we 
are speaking of the use of rhythm. 
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Don’t be afraid, 
Dr. Conant! 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Tue ADDRESS DELIVERED by Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, to some 
five thousand public-school educators attending the 
meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Boston on April 8 has caused quite 
a stir. The AASA is a powerful arm of the National 
Education Association. No group would so warmly 
welcome an attack on the “dual system of education” 
in the United States, public and nonpublic. 

The basic issues into which Dr. Conant rather 
heavy-footedly moved concern the momentous strug- 
gle between religion and secularism in American 
society and the preservation of religious and educa- 
tional freedom. Dr. Conant, however, did not deal 


with these as the dominant issues. In fact, his scant | 


concern for educational freedom is alarming. The 
only place he mentions it, and there only implicitly, 
is where he says: “Diversity in American secondary 
education is assured by our insistence on the doctrine 
of local control.” 

True, he mentions the competition between religious 
and non-religious education, but chiefly in connection 
with Australia. Harvard’s president, it seems, had 
recently visited that country, and he was prompted by 
this experience to express his alarm over the fact 
that Protestant secondary schools “down under” enrol 
more students than tax-supported state schools. Al- 
though he admits that a system of schooling which 
suits one country may not suit another, the possibxity 
that Americans might, if given the opportynity, veer 
away from public high schools seems to have skaken 
him. 

A ConFuseD ADDRESS 


Perhaps it will help if we take point by point what 
strikes this writer as evidence of rather confused 
analysis on the part of Dr. Conant. 

l. The title of the talk is “Unity and Diversity 
in Secondary Education.” Dr. Conant meant, it seems, 
to confine himself to issues relating to high schools. 
The arguments he uses, however, go far beyond that 
one level of schooling. They seem to amount to a 
condemnation of all nongovernmental schools at all 
levels. To say the least, this sort of argumentation 
is confusing. It should be noted, in passing, that late 
in his address he does “plead with those who insist 
on sending their children to denominational schools 
that they might limit their insistence on this type 
of education to the elementary level.” 


Fr. Hartnett, S.J., is Editor-in-Chief of AMeEnIcA. 
Reprints of this article are available at 50 for $1. 
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2. Dr. Conant upholds civic and educational unity 
as his ideal, but he plumps for an educational structure 
(a state monopoly of secondary education) which 
leads directly to uniformity and regimentation. He 
says that “we shrink from any idea of regimentation, 
of uniformity as to the many details of the many 
phases of secondary education,” but he does not seem 
to “shrink” from uniformity in the substance, because 
at the very end he states: “In short, can we have both 
uniformity and diversity. in secondary education? 
My answer is that we can.” If he has read Plato’s 
Republic and Aristotle’s Politics, the latter’s warning 
that Plato was confusing uniformity with unity did 
not impress him. 


LOADED QUESTIONS 


3. Dr. Conant asks two loaded questions, under the 
impression, it seems, that the rest of us should drop 
dead at hearing them. The questions are loaded 
because he asks them of the “critics” of the public 
schools. People ought to be able to prefer nongovern- 
mental schools for their children without being 
smeared as “critics” of the public schools—just as 
people ought to be able to prefer to send their sons 
to Harvard without being labeled “critics” of munic- 
ipal and State universities. 

Harvard’s president wants to know: “Would you 
like to increase the number and scope of private 
schools?” I would, because a great many American 
Catholics, for one thing, want to send their children 
to Catholic high schools but cannot because there 
are not enough of them to supply the demand. As 
for other nongovernmental schools, if parents want 
them and they are good schools, yes. His second 
question is this: “Do you look forward to the day 
when tax money will directly or indirectly assist these 
schools?” Indirectly, certainly. This happens now in 
half the States and there seems no reason for not 
“looking forward” to the day when more States will 
provide such welfare services as bus rides and, with 
State cooperation, school lunches to children attend- 
ing nonpublic schools. Any crime in that? 

As for direct state support, this is a question which 
can be decided only by the American people. We have 
had such support in the past, in various ways. But 
the prohibition against tax support of sectarian schools 
is entrenched in State constitutions. Catholics are 
divided on the desirability of tax support of their 
schools. Whether the American people will ever decide 
to remove these constitutional barriers is quite doubt- 
ful. Nobody is going to shout down those of us who 
believe that a more just system could be devised. 
Dr. Conant can argue against any change. Others can 
argue in favor of it. In the end the American people 
will decide. Isn’t that the democratic way? Is there 
anything “un-American” in all this? 

4, Dr. Conant charges that “many sincere Protes- 
tants, Jews and Catholics . . . believe that secondary 
education divorced from a denominational religious 
core of instruction is bad education.” His answer to 


them is that “they erroneously assume that the tax- 
supported schools are not concerned with moral and 
spiritual values.” Not at all. Such people are simply 
well enough posted on this subject to realize that 
“a denominational religious core of instruction” and 
what goes by the name of “moral and spiritual values” 
are not at all the same thing. The difference may mean 
nothing to Dr. Conant but since he has no authority 
in this field and since the difference means a great 
deal to the “many sincere Protestants, Jews and Catho- 
lics” he refers to, the president of Harvard could 
not have left them more unsatisfied by what he ap- 
parently thought was an answer. 

5. “We do not have and have never had an estab- 
lished church,” says Dr. Conant. He is wrong, but 
not so completely wrong as when he goes on to say: ° 
“To my mind, our public school should serve all 
creeds.” If there is one thing the public schools can- 
not serve it is religious creeds. He no doubt meant 
to say, “children of all creeds.” The trouble is that the 
public schools, apart from such indirect assistance 
as “released time” religious instruction, cannot serve 
many millions of American parents and their children 
in the way they most want to be served through the 
school system, namely, through formal religious in- 
struction. Again, this may not matter to Dr. Conant, 
but it matters to many millions of American citizens 
and taxpayers. 


“Private” Is Not “Exc.ustivE” 


6. Throughout the address, Dr. Conant confuses 
“private” education in the sense of rather exclusive 
schooling, such as that given at Groton, with non- 
governmental schooling generally. He says he is 
“emotionally committed” to the public schools. No 
doubt. His emotions can hardly serve as a rule for 
those who see important values in other types of 
education. 

He admits that criticism of the public schools on 
the ground that they do not adequately provide for 
gifted students has some “validity.” Later he reverses 
his field by rejecting the suggestion that some (whom 
he erroneously identifies with the “well-to-do” ) should 
get a different high-school education from others 
(whom he erroneously identifies with “the poor”). 
The confusion in Dr. Conant’s social philosophy—in 
his concept of democratic “equality,” for example— 
is somewhat too serious for treatment here, though 
one feels that it is the root of his other confusions. 

In any case, by confusing two altogether distinct 
types of nongovernmental schooling, Harvard’s presi- 
dent has moved away from, rather than toward, the 
time when he hoped that the lines would be “clearly 
drawn and a rational debate on a vital issue can 
proceed.” One has to stick much more closely to the 
rules of logic to bring about that happy eventuality. 

7. Dr. Conant entirely ignores the problem of pro- 
ducing leaders in American democracy. Here his 
trouble lies in the field of political science. He says 
that in the United States “all the people” govern. 
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His own political scientists at Harvard, for some of 
whom this writer has the highest respect, could have 
reminded him (if necessary) that ours is a representa- 
tive, not a mass, democracy and that the great function 
of the electorate is to choose representatives to do the 
governing. Our people probably have enough common 
sense to know that our schools must produce men 
and women of exceptional talents and training for 
this function. Harvard itself has undergraduate and 
graduate programs designed to this end, and the en- 
trance requirements are high. Harvard, in a word, 
does not work on the Jacksonian principle that any- 
body can be a good public official. It certainly does 
not work on the proposition that “all the people” do 
the governing in the United States. 

8. Dr. Conant properly expects the public schools 
to teach the young “the distinction between decisions 
arrived at by ‘due process’ and those obtained by 
social pressures—by duress . . .” Yet what is he doing 
but building up social pressures against nongovern- 
mental schools? He cannot impair them very much 
by “due process of law” because their right to exist 
was unanimously upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Oregon school case in 1925. 


Questions For Dr. CONANT 


If it be permitted to put several questions to the 
president of Harvard, after doing him the courtesy 
of answering those he has put to us, perhaps the fol- 
lowing might be in order: 

1. Dr. Conant, do you think the state has the right 
to set up a monolithic, monopolistic system of tax- 
supported education which imposes upon all children, 
regardless of the conscientious objections of their 
parents, a creed of secularistic ethicsP Do you think 
the application of the coercive power of the state to 
mold all children into a secularistic uniformity is 
consistent with democratic religious and educational 
and cultural freedom? The “diversity” you speak of, 
dealing with “details” of the high-school curriculum, 
is not the religious and cultural diversity great writers 
on democracy, certainly from Lord Acton on, have 
held up as the hallmark of democratic liberty. Your 
“diversity” deals with details. We are concerned about 
the substance. 

2. You object to Quebec’s school system because 
is perpetuates “two different cultural groups.” Now, 
since religion is the most precious part of many, if 
not most, culture systems, Dr. Conant, is your aim to 
generate in the United States, through a secularized 
public-school system to which every child should go, 
a monolithic, secularistic, uniform culture? 

You cite Tocqueville, the perspicacious French 
author of Democracy in America (1835). One of his 
famous observations was his warning of the danger 
that the United States would one day face in the form 
of “the tyranny of the majority.” That danger is now 
here, Dr. Conant. Don’t you think that perhaps you 
have moved far over on the side of “the tyranny of 
the majority”? 
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8. Where does higher education fit into your con- 
demnation of a “dual system” of American education, 
Dr. Conant? Perhaps because Harvard is the most 
richly endowed of American universities ($203 million; 
Yale, the next highest, has $130 million) and because 
Massachusetts has nothing at all formidable in the 
way of a State university, you do not feel the squeeze 
of State universities with biennial appropriations from 
State legislatures running into the tens of millions. 
Private universities in other sections of the country, 
however, faced with such competition, are properly 
concerned about their survival. 

More important, those of us whose “emotional com- 
mitments” are to colleges and universities counting 
no multi-millionaires among their alumni and friends, 
whose educational efforts are bent in favor of very 
ordinary young men and women, many of them really 
“poor,” cannot understand your disdain for nongovern- 
mental schools. You were talking about secondary 
education, of course, but your arguments sound statist 
in our ears, and we deeply dislike the idea of the 
president of the wealthiest private university in the 
world siding with the state monopolists. We have a 
right, we think, to expect our richly-endowed elder 
brother to fight our fight for the preservation of col- 
leges and universities free from state domination, 
even if the price of their freedom is to have to manage 
without government funds. 

4. What evidence have you, Dr. Conant, for the 
sweeping assumption on which you have based your 
alarming address? This assumption is that nonpublic 
education is somehow a threat to American unity. We 
deny it. It’s up to you to prove your very serious 
charge. Were you following the elementary rules of 
logic when you built an address of national and per- 
haps international, significance on an unproved and, 
we think, unprovable assumption? If you have pro- 
found reasons for questioning the democratic right of 
nonpublic high schools to exist in the United States, 
shouldn’t your address have been devoted to an airing 
of them so that people could evaluate your reasons? 
Of course, if your asumption is no more than an 
“emotional commitment,” the absence of reasons is 
explained. 

Let me say this, Dr. Conant, in all seriousness. 
There are millions of Americans, besides the 28 million 
American Catholics, who love America every bit as 
much as you do and for reasons which you apparently 
do not understand. They love America precisely be- 
cause, in the full tide of the unfolding of democracy, 
America protects their “cultural diversity” and their 
right to enjoy the kind of religious and educational 
liberty denied today in many of their homelands. 
The kind of statist thinking in your address is the 
only kind of thinking that could weaken the bonds 
of their patriotism. You have already impaired civic 
unity in this country. If the same kind of thinking 
spreads, it will set up a chain-reaction of dissension 
in this country such as you will be the first to deplore 
and regret. And where will your drive for cultural 
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uniformity stop? Aren’t books and the press and radio 
and TV “dividing” our people? Aren’t labor-manage- 
ment squabbles? Are you thinking of imposing “uni- 
formity” on all these democratic differences? 

5. Finally, are you really afraid, of democracy, Dr. 
Conant? Are you afraid that people are making free 
choices in the selection of schools for their children 
that offend your “emotional commitment” to govern- 
mental schools? Isn’t this being afraid of the very 
feature that distinguishes democracy from totalitarian 
systems—freedom of choice in the field of culture? 

Honestly, Dr. Conant, I fear you are losing faith 
in democracy. But don’t be afraid. So long as Ameri- 
can democracy is true to itself, it will easily survive 
the imaginary dangers that plague you. What it can- 
not survive, and nowhere on earth has survived, is 
a “managed culture,” a school system completely 
taken over by the state for fear of “deviationists.” 
When government achieves a monopoly of the teach- 
ing of history and the generation of “values” in the 
minds of the young, democracy has received a mortal 
blow. Let’s keep our government limited, in the 
ancient democratic tradition. The last thing we want 
to see in this country is education, at any level, under 
the total domination of the state. 


Jesuit pioneers 
in Nepal 





Chester Bowles 





Recentry I MADE A JOURNEY to Nepal, which 
is strategically situated between India and Commu- 
nist-held Tibet, to present my credentials as the first 
American Ambassador to that country. During my trip 
I had the particular pleasure of visiting the Godavari 
School for boys founded last July by Rev. Marshall D. 
Moran, S.J., of Chicago. 

The Godavari school is not only the first Christian 
school in Nepal, it is the first American institution of 
any kind established there. The school’s founding just 
within this last year is of very special significance. 
Nepal only a year ago adopted a democratic form of 
government after centuries of feudal and hereditary 
tule by a single family. One of the very real needs 
of the young democracy has been the establishment 
of a good educational system. After our visit to the 
school, and a most satisfying talk with the dynamic 
Father Moran, I came away with the feeling that in 
officially sanctioning the Godavari school, Nepal has 
taken an important first step in providing the best 
of educational facilities for its young people. 





Mr. Bowles, a former Governor of Connecticut, is 
U. S. Ambassador to India and Nepal. 


Father Moran is singularly well suited to the task 
he has undertaken. He has been in India for twenty- 
three years as the successful founder and director of 
the St. Xavier’s School in Patna, and has not only very 
special talents for gaining the respect, admiration and 
cooperation of young boys, but a thorough, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the customs and culture of 
the region. There is every reason to believe that his 
new school in Nepal will have a very profound effect 
on this growing young democracy and its people. 

Our official party visited Godavari school on the 
first morning of our stay in Nepal. The school itself 
lies about eight miles out of Kathmandu, Nepal’s cap- 
ital, commanding a magnificent view of the Kath- 
mandu valley. It is housed in a former summer palace 
of one of Nepal's prime ministers and maharajas, who 
presented it to Father Moran for use as a school 
building. 

The school has an enrolment of about a hundred 
boys, most of whom came the very first week it opened 
last summer. All of the boys are Nepalese, from 8 to 
12 years old, and board at the school. It is Father 
Moran’s intention to add higher grades, comparable 
to our high-school grades, as these present boys grow 
up, so as eventually to have a full body of students 
from 8 to 18. 

As our party drove up that morning, all the young 
pupils, dressed in white shirts and navy shorts, had 
lined up to greet us, together with Father Moran, 
Rev. Frank Murphy, S.J., of Wilmington, Ohio, Rev. 
Thomas Downing, S.J., of Cincinnati, and Rev. 
Bertrand Saubolle, S.J., of Belgium. Our inspection of 
the school which, with its white columns, looks some- 
what like a rambling Southern mansion, showed spa- 
cious and airy dormitories and classrooms, and plenty 
of yard for play. As an American, I was delighted to 
learn that one of the boys’ favorite sports is baseball. 

All classes are in English, with the exception of one 
class to teach the Nepalese language as required by 
the Government. Manual arts, crafts and agriculture 
are among the special practical subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 

I was particularly impressed with the school’s em- 
phasis on character training, which Father Moran feels 
is especially important for the Nepalese boys, since 
few of them will go on to college or have other educa- 
tional training after they leave Godavari. , 

No religious instruction is given at the school, be- 
cause of the mixed beliefs of the students, but as soon 
as space is available Father Moran plans to have a 
service, a brief daily service, of a general character. 
I was impressed, however, with the fact that, under 
the school’s requirements, the boys, regardless of their 
caste or religion, eat the same food together. This is 
a very great step forward for many of the orthodox 
people of this area, and a very real contribution to 
an understanding of democracy. 

I was interested to learn from Father Moran that 
he and his three assistants are the first Jesuits to live 
in Nepal. They are not, however, the first to visit that 
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mountain country, for as long ago as 1630, I am told, a 
Portuguese Jesuit named John Cabral passed through 
Nepal on his way from Tibet to India. 

I am happy that his four successors, 300 years later, 
have decided to stop longer in Nepal, and by educat- 
ing its eager young people, make their important 
contribution to the growth of a new nation. 

For there is no question that Nepal, in just one 
year under a democratic government, is making very 
encouraging efforts to overcome the handicaps in- 
herited from centuries of feudal rule and bring the 
benefits of democracy to its people. 

It is making a real attempt, for instance, to improve 
its agriculture, one of the principal industries, and has 
called in an American Point Four specialist to give 
important advice and planning. The main needs are 
to introduce better agricultural methods, farm im- 
plements and seeds, and to clear some of the low- 
lying, malaria-infested swamp lands for agricultural 
production. Nepal has also sent nine of its young men 
to America, under our Point Four program, to study 
agriculture, forestry and irrigation, so that they may 
bring back modern methods to their people. 

Nepal is also in need of good roads to replace the 
hazardous mountain trails which are now the only 
means of transport. Only 180 miles of modern road 
are required to bring important benefits to the 
country’s trade and commerce. 

It is my earnest hope that under our Point Four 
request now before Congress, Nepal can get the very 
small amount of aid she needs to make these basic 
improvements and to go forward with the necessary 
speed toward full democratic strength, security and 
progress for its people. 





FEATURE “x” 











Mr. Smiley, graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New 
York, and teacher in a 
Long Island junior high 
school, tells about his 
meeting with Catholic sis- 
ters in Seoul, Korea. 











A RECENT NEWSPAPER ARTICLE describing the 
mass of rubble that was Seoul, Korea, has left me sadly 
troubled about the fate of a group of nuns who man- 
aged a Catholic orphanage in that city. In the winter 
of 1947 I was sent to Seoul as part of the U. S. occupa- 
tion, and within two weeks my life became spiritually 
interwoven with the life of six nuns and two hundred 
starving orphans. 

Wandering through the streets of Seoul one Satur- 
day afternoon, I noticed a cathedral halfway up the 
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slope of a mountain. Seoul is located in a deep valley, 
with the outskirts of the city sloping upwards into the 
surrounding mountains. The spire of the cathedral 
jutted out over the low, rambling buildings. Bored with 
wandering through the noisy shops, fingering gaudy 
kimonos and painted teakwood, I walked towards 
the cathedral, the spire guiding me as I passed through 
unfamiliar alleys and crowded streets. 

When I reached the cathedral, I stopped. The city, 
with its crowds and noise and filth, was behind me, 
and the Cathedral of St. Paul, with its clean, sparse 
lawn, its spotless walks and its dignified calm, was in 
front of me. I went inside. The cathedral was deserted, 
and after sitting for a few minutes in the restful quiet, 
I walked out through a side door. I suddenly found 
myself facing a group of Korean girls jumping rope 
and a Korean nun watching them. 

The girls ran when I appeared, but the nun came 
forward smiling. I self-consciously murmured a greet- 
ing from the Korean language guide I carried. She re- 
turned the greeting and motioned me to follow her. I 
followed her into a building and into one of the most 
rewarding and heartrending experiences of my life. 
From these first few words of greeting I was plunged 
into the bitter-sweet world of Korean girls starving to 
death, of smallpox and ragged clothing, and of six 
nuns who possessed the unflagging spiritual strength 
that kept their heads held high through one crisis after 
another. 

Mother Beatrice, tall, thin, old, was the French Rev- 
erend Mother who guided the nuns in their work with 
the orphans. For forty years she had lived here, sep- 
arated from her home and native tongue, trying to 
build something more than a haven for the little girls 
who found their way to the orphanage. Often, she once 
told me, she had been tempted to return to France and 
have someone else take charge. She was not as spry and 
active as she used to be. But whenever she was thus 
tempted, she had only to look at the girls around her 
and she knew that she would never leave. 

Sister Patrick was Irish, in her forties, had ruddy 
coloring, a quick wit and an amazing optimism. She 
had come to Korea ten years before, but in all those 
years her Irish brogue had remained as strong and 
stubborn as ever. It was even stranger to hear that Irish 
voice singing to the girls than it was to hear the French 
tones of Mother Beatrice come floating out of one of 
the rooms. It was Sister Patrick who spoke to the sol- 
diers who came to visit or inquire at the orphanage. 
It was she who so completely charmed them that they 
inevitably became a source of aid and comfort to the 
nuns and orphans. 

Of the four Korean nuns who worked with the chil- 
dren, I became really acquainted with only one. The 
Korean language was an insurmountable obstacle. 
Moreover, at the beginning, I could never quite dis- 
tinguish any one of the Korean nuns from the others. 
But one day Sister Patrick told me that a smallpox 
epidemic had just broker out in one section of the 
sleeping quarters. Rather than chance its spreading, 
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she said, one of the Korean nuns, Sister Clothilde, had 
locked herself in the room with the infected children. 
She remained in that room for more than three weeks. 
When she emerged, I looked in wonder at the woman 
who possessed such inner strength. After that, the 
Korean nuns were no longer a blur of faces. Sister 
Clothilde’s features remained sharply etched in my 
memory. 

The orphanage had gone through peace and war, 
had steeled itself against the panic of starvation when 
necessary, and had tried to be a good home for the tiny 
orphans. Food had always been a major problem to the 
nuns. During the Japanese occupation, they had been 
supplied with enough food to keep going. In return 
the Japanese took the girls away when they began to 
mature. When Japanese control came to an end, they 
fared better under the Americans. But Army red tape 
often prevented enough food reaching them in time. 
Then Sister Patrick would chase, hound, beg one officer 
after another, one Army wife after another, to see that 
adequate supplies were sent. 

Clothing was another serious problem. Korean win- 
ters are bitter, severe, as we know from reading about 
what our soldiers went through last year. Always there 
was the problem facing the nuns: how are we going to 


keep our girls from freezing this winter, from becom- 
ing illP Again it was a perpetual round of seeking, 
charming, pleading for Sister Patrick. The soldiers who 
had become interested in the orphanage scrounged 
around the barracks and hounded the supply sergeants. 
It was gratifying to see how many articles of GI cloth- 
ing turned up at the orphanage. The nuns could do 
amazing things with needle and thread. 

The Sisters found a great source of joy in training 
the girls—teaching them to read, to write, to sew, to 
sing. 

I remember the nuns at prayer, and their peaceful 
faces. I remember the girls at prayer, their thin, shin- 
ing faces, their lips silently moving. It was a peaceful 
setting—in a land that had no peace. 

The orphanage was a sturdy fortress. The nuns were 
towers of strength. They weathered severe winters, 
long rainy seasons, war and occupation. They lacked 
food; they lacked clothing—but they never lacked faith. 
A French Reverend Mother, an Irish sister, four Korean 
nuns! With their deep faith, it is very hard to believe 
that, even with Seoul a mass of ruins, they are not still 
caring for their beloved girls, whether in their Seoul 
orphanage or wherever the paths of war have led them. 

JEROME SMILEY 





Standards and the 
Stagirite 





Richard A. McCormick 





It has long been popular to say that someone in Holly- 
wood needs a spanking. Arthur L. Mayer (for fifteen 
years operating as what he calls a Merchant of Menace 
with murder, mayhem and mystery in his Rialto the- 
atre in New York, and currently executive vice pres- 
ident of the Council of Motion Picture Organizations ) 
took the paddle in hand and dealt a few paternal 
blows, not at the industry, but at the movie audience 
for indiscriminate gulping of Hollywood recipes 
(“Myths and Movies,” Harper's, June, 1951). 

Mr. Mayer, quoting figures, facts and firms, paddled 
with exertion; but his big Hollywood heart, I fear, 
softened the blows and the guilty party may have 
slipped out unchastened—certainly without definite 
direction for the future. “If we support,” wrote Mr. 
Mayer, “not with chatter but with cash, not in draw- 
ing room but in the theatre auditorium, those films 
which give a true account of our honest problems and 
highest aspirations, we can make our motion pictures 
a symbol and token of all striving humanity—a living 
voice speaking among the people.” 

Good pictures, Mr. Mayer pointed out, simply don’t 
draw. Paramount had to get out Samson and Delilah 
to recover losses on The Heiress. And this has been 
the case all along. As Mencken said: “No one ever 
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went broke underestimating the taste of the American 
public.” However, Mr. Mayer told us very little about 
what a good picture really is. 

For fifty years now, Americans have been wending 
their way out of our lush theatres. They wake up 
the next morning to find their children in Hopalong 
Cassidy shirts, mimicking the ambush; their daughters 
lost in towering heels and Gloria Swanson gowns; 
their sons crooning like Crosby. They themselves may 
be aping the nonchalance of Peck or Widmark as 
they ask for coffee. More surprising still, they find 
their spontaneous answers to some rather critical 
problems in life, like marriage, divorce, graft, assum- 
ing the thinly disguised pseudo-logic of movieland. 
The educational influence of the cinema is certain; 
its real value alarmingly suspect. 

The problem; as Mr. Mayer correctly pointed out, 
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is ours. To expect a change from Hollywood is asking 
much from a group which has been so willing to 
sacrifice our maturity for our money. The industry 
is too intimate an outgrowth of its own essentially 
shallow culture to take constructive stock of itself. 
The one possible solution to the problem would seem 
to be a wholehearted effort to establish standards of 
excellence and impose these judiciously but rigidly 
on the movie industry. This is the moviegoer’s task— 
much as the task of governmental reform begins at 
the polls. 

And yet how often do we hear—in evaluation of 
this or that picture—a rather anemic “I liked it” or 
“I didn’t like it?” Though it is axiomatic 
that in matters of taste there can be no 
dispute, yet if a purely subjective reaction 
is allowed to prevail, we will find ourselves 
forming mental molds of “I like it” or “I 
don’t like it.” The danger of such uncritical 
procedure is obvious. We can like many (f 
things which both our better judgment and 
our moral sense reprobate. Conditioned by 
habit, we may find ourselves admitting 
spontaneously that we like something cheap 
and unworthy (Samson and Delilah grossed 
approximately $11 million). This is true 
in increasing proportions where the object 
appraised is a form of passive entertainment. 

We can sharpen our approach and deepen our ap- 
preciation of what is genuinely worth-while in the 
movies by clarifying in our minds what a movie should 
do or be. Though the austerely intellectual Aristotle 
might snuggle comfortably in our pneumatic theatre 
seats, he would not be lulled by the sensuousness of 
the modern money-making pictures. For in his Poetics, 
which he had fashioned as a handbook for aspiring 
playwrights of the fourth century B.C., the Stagirite 
came up with valuable rules of thumb for the theatre. 
For convenience’ sake we can call these rules univer- 
sality, unity and understandability. These three U’s 
correspond in general with Aristotle’s mimetic process 
(universality), organic unity (unity) and probability 
(understandability ). Perhaps they can help us. 

According to basically Aristotelian canons, the pur- 
pose of the movie is neither preachment nor escape; 
rather, it is entertainment. But not just any entertain- 
ment will do; entertainment must enrich us through 
contact with the beautiful. This enriching is achieved 
only when our personalities are shorn of petty, cramp- 
ing joys and frustrations, when they are enlarged, 
expanded (“purged” is Aristotle’s word) by the ex- 
perience of others. The well-springs of human activi- 
ties and urges are bared before us; we are to find 
ourselves mirrored faithfully, with the full brilliance 
of fundamental human values playing upon the be- 
wildering surface-patterns of our everyday existence. 

Such presentation results in a universality of appeal 
which is the basis of the communicative nature of art. 
For on the common ground of their secret gropings 
and desires for abiding happiness men find a bond of 
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union and common understanding. Such inner shift- 
ings and unuttered crises in human experience, 
whether great or small, are the stuff of art. 

This broad human appeal, this clarification of the 
progress from ability to achievement (or frustration ) 
is what Aristotle understands by “imitating nature,” 
his mimetic process. Copying the plan of nature’s 
original, the artist—in our case, the movie industry— 
should produce a better thing, a drama wherein the 
fundamental human strivings and purposes shine 
clearly through the maze of everyday life. 

Imitating nature, conceiving and directing the movie 
with an eye on the universal and more humanly 
appealing traits of man’s nature, does not 
involve abstract people. Nor does it mean 
that we should seek in our movies a “dra- 
matic idea.” Rather the universal, the broad 
lines of human causality are immersed in 
the detail—but emerge through it. Cole- 
ridge calls this “an involution of the uni- 
versal in the individual.” This pattern of 
significance and/or detail is achieved by 
careful selection of incident—every action, 
every color, every word being chosen with 
the final impact in view. The movie of sig- 
nificance, then, will bring into focus a 
clearer picture of ourselves. It will high- 
light the common substratum of human actions, finally 
evincing what Maritain, translating St. Thomas, calls 
the “splendor of form.” To illustrate this first canon, 
an example or two, taken from some recent well- 
known films, should help. 

Behind and beyond the suspense which mounts 
cruelly to the very end of Gaslight, Hitchcock’s old 
standby, stalks the reality of a gigantic human pas- 
sion. The cumulative effect of every detail in the 
movie, every look, every setting, is a picture of the 
deliberate and calculating nature of greed. Without 
such an appeal the growing suspense would bog down 
under its own weight. The Third Man is, in Aristotle’s 
sense, significant, if somewhat mysterious. The sub- 
stantial ingredient here is the terrible obstinacy and 
fidelity of human love, even—and especially—when 
the object of that love is unworthy. Such a truth, the 
organizing force of the picture, is somewhat myste- 
rious to us. If we leave the picture bewildered, it is 
because we have come face to face with a human 
passion in itself bewildering. 

Of the week-to-week film critics, few are as even 
and urbanely sensitive as AMeRicA’s Moira Walsh. 
She puts this canon to fine use when she says (of 
A Streetcar Named Desire reviewed 6/10/51): “But 
a story of life as it is should also reflect at least im- 
plicitly the author's vision of life as it should be.” Of 
The River she writes (9/22/51): “It is concerned with 
the texture and flavor of life in India and the particu- 
lar impact which these characteristics have on the uni- 
versal problenis of growing up.” Of Bright Victory 
(4/8/51) Miss Walsh says: “The picture is absorbing 
on a personal level as the story of a man whose hori- 
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zons are broadened by injury .. . ” And so on. Con- 
trarily, in Samson and Delilah the amassing of gigantic 
feats to the thunder and crashing of the elements (de- 
vices characteristic of De Mille’s work, wherein selec- 
tion is busy mostly about external impressiveness ) 
scarcely ever allows the human element to emerge 
through the din. 

The second U is unity. By organic unity Aristotle 
meant the moving together of parts toward a single 
end, or better, impact. Each part must contribute to 
and advance toward the end. If it fails to do this, it 
simply “doesn’t fit.” No, we don’t want the well-made 
play, well-made with what critic John Gassner calls 
“dramatic cement.” But we do want a reasonable 
fusion of elements. This organic unity is as important 
as it is difficult of achievement. A single extravagance, 
a sharped musical sequence, a camera indiscretion 
can mar the whole quite as easily as a picayunish 
script. Thus, for example, a love scene may be quite in 
place; but an obscene one may so titillate (or repulse! ) 
the audience that it alone is remembered. The impact 
of the picture gets stalled in the shuffle, like the un- 
wary victims who stare at its suggestive billboards. 

A weekly check on Moira Walsh’s column will clari- 
fy this principle. For example, of Detective Story 
(10/11/51) she says: “Wyner’s direction is a master- 
ful fusing of the various incidents into an integrated 
and absorbing whole .. . ” Of David and Bathsheba 
(25/8/51): “...and emphasis on sordid detail which 
cannot be explained away as being required by the 
plot...” Of Night into Morning (23/6/51): “But 
ultimately . . . the film defeats itself by wallowing over- 
long in the hero’s alcoholic escape . . . ” If one is care- 
ful to note the progress of a picture, he will see (or 
fail to see) how every turn of the camera, every word 
spoken adds something to the final impact, or “sum- 
mation” as Time sometimes puts it. Outstanding 
movies are worth seeing twice for this reason. 

Lastly Aristotle demands understandability. By un- 
derstandability he means probability or likelihood. We 
are speaking of inner likelihood, not the likelihood 
which is the sum of average instances. Human beings 
are compounded of many factors; but their ordinary, 
often even critical, decisions are made in general con- 
sonance with their characters. The sanguine are san- 
guine because, strangely enough, they are generally 
sanguine. The hard-bitten Army sergeant, let us say, 
curses, gripes and is otherwise regimental most of the 
time; a movie which hinges on his sudden meekness 
could easily become improbable. What Aristotle wants 
here is a reasonable connection between the character 
and his actions, a removal of the strings from the pup- 
petry, the abolition of deus ex machina. Not that we 
want prefabricated characters or Dickensian types. 
The lines of understandability, of play and interplay 
of character according to character, run thin and be- 
come dimly discernible simply because human beings 
are many-sided, paradoxical creatures. With them 
love and hate, brutality and tenderness, are often dif- 
ferent sides of the same coin. But in final analysis, 


Macbeth could never be Lear; Othello could never 
act like Falstaff any more than Ibsen’s Nora could en- 
dure as did Ibsen’s Mrs. Alving. It is simply not under- 
standable that they should. 

Now to the theatre. The Men, an intense study of 
paraplegic complexities, might be said to be nearly 
plotless. Nevertheless, there are severe tensions and 
awesome dissonances. These moments, and whatever 
incidents (such as the glowering silences of Mr. 
Brando) actually occur in the picture, are the direct 
outcome of character as affected by paraplegia. Action 
does not sustain or intrude itself, but is hurried along 
by tortuous doubts, by halting resolutions, by regretted 
decisions—all the doing of paraplegia in some way 
or other. In this respect the picture is a masterpiece. 
The same might be said for Mr. 880, though here there 
is dangerous flirtation with sentimentality. Under- 
standability also guides along All the King’s Men, in 
which honest, if clumsy desire to effect political re- 
form grows, imperceptibly at first, into a malignant 
lust for power. Given the muddle-minded and foot- 
heavy eagerness which Broderick Crawford displays 
early in the film, the degeneration is understandable, 
the activity probable. 

Moira Walsh puts the principle this way. Of People 
Will Talk (9/15/51): “To be credible all of these 
situations require more explanation than the movie 
gives”; of Captain Horatio Hornblower (9/22/51): 
“The rest of the picture is put together with the same 
decent regard for plausibility’; of The Browning 
Version (10/11/51): “Author Rattigan has managed 
to make this distressing situation seem both valid and 
moving.” 

Universality, unity, understandability—a picture 
with these three qualities should be an artistic suc- 
cess. Minus one of them, it is almost certain to be an 
artistic failure. 

To what I have suggested the cynic may snigger: 
“Why should anyone tell me when the cake is good? 
I can taste it; I know when it’s good.” He may be right. 
All I have been cautioning here is that perhaps the 
Shork-Skouras-Zanuck-De Mille-et al. kitchen gets run 
down now and then, the oven smoky. Perhaps the 
cake-eater (for there is really so little time to eat) 
gulps and swallows the cake for the icing. Perhaps he 
is diabetic. At any rate, even the most studied epicure 
will admit that a little attention in the matter can only 
whet the appetite and sharpen delight—or prevent 
digestive pains. 


Saviour and spouse 

Christ as Redeemer has a shepherd’s heart. 

His feet resound: the sheep, the sheep in the brambles. 
He is a Father sighting a far-off son. 

He weeps at the thought of a city, soon in shambles. 


Christ as the Lamb of God is altar-bound. 

And though blood rivers wash toward penitence, 

He holds choice love and an elected song 

For the white soul that kept its innocence. 
Jessica Powers 
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Statesman from Michigan 





THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 





Edited by Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. 
Houghton Mifflin. 599p. $5 


This enormously engrossing story of 
the last and greatest decade in the 
career of Arthur H. Vandenberg 
stirred memories of my contacts with 
him in the days when, as we both 
fondly thought, we were helping “to 
organize the peace.” 

It recalled one of the visits I made 
to the Senator’s Fairmont Hotel suite 
during the 1945 San Francisco Con- 
ference on the United Nations Char- 
ter, to which he was a U. S. delegate. 
The so-called “veto crisis” had dragged 
on for a week. The Russians were in- 
sisting on the right of the permanent 
members of the Security Council to 
veto even the consideration of a dis- 
pute. It was rumored that our delega- 
tion was about to yield rather than 
risk wrecking the conference. 

As co-author, with a minister and a 
rabbi, of Goals for San Francisco, a 
document listing ten desirable changes 
in the draft charter, I was calling to 
express my fear that the church and 
synagogue groups which had strongly 
backed the original Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals would refuse to support a 
charter which denied freedom of 
speech to the small nations. After 
hearing me out, the Senator began 
pacing the parlor from wall to wall, 
expounding his position on the ques- 
tion. “If the Administration gives in 
to Stalin on this crucial issue,” he 
thundered, waving his constant che- 
root like a baton, “I'll pull the Re- 
publicans out of the delegation.” 

I had never been sure he meant it 
until I read The Private Papers of 
Senator Vandenberg. His diary entries 
disclose that the State Department 
favored yielding, as did Commander 
Harold E. Stassen, another delegate. 
Only a “fatherly talk” from the Senator 
kept the delegation chairman, Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius, from joining 
them. 

Once Senator Vandenberg, as in 
this case, had made up his mind, he 
remained inflexible. Throughout this 
revealing volume, one instance fol- 
lows another in which his steadfast 
adherence to what he had decided 
upon as the right course of action 
saved American policy from disaster 
either at home or abroad. Most of his 
battles in behalf of his convictions 
were fought in conferences and com- 
mittee meetings. Until the publication 
of this inside story, few could appre- 
ciate the full extent of his contribu- 
tion. 
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It is clear that the Senator’s great- 
est services to the American people 
lay not in his public utterances but in 
his preparation and sponsorship of 
those wide-ranging international oper- 
ations by which the United States 
stopped Russian expansion in the 
West. This volume reveals to what 
an extent that success depended on 
his prudence, his courage, his resource- 
fulness and his devotion to principle. 

Indeed, to appreciate his contribu- 
tion, it is only necessary to imagine 
what might have happened without 
his intervention. To return for a mo- 
ment to the San Francisco Charter. 
Had it not been for his stubborn 
struggles, often with the State De- 
partment and even with some of his 
fellow-delegates, the present Charter 
might contain no mention of “justice,” 





no right of free speech, no right to 
review treaties and no provision for 
regional arrangements, on which the 
Atlantic and Rio pacts are based. 

In such matters, of course, there is 
always the danger of overestimating 
the influence of one individual or one 
group. At San Francisco, for example, 
the Senator ended his account of the 
Big-Power agreement on amendments 
to the Charter on a proprietory note: 
“Meanwhile, of course, everything I 
want in respect to ‘justice’ and 
‘human rights’ and ‘fundamental 
freedoms’ is in.” Nowhere in the book 
is there any acknowledgment that 
many individuals and groups were 
working for the inclusion of those 
elements in the Charter and had given 
the Senator powerful assistance. As 
proof I might refer to the reply of 
John Foster Dulles, the Senator’s in- 
valuable adviser, when _ reporters 
asked if he thought the Senate would 
ratify the Charter. According to the 
New York Times (7/23/45) : 


Mr. Dulles predicted that the 
very fact that the charter meas- 
ured up to the ten points laid 
down April 5 by leaders of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
churches was the best evidence 
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that Senator Connally was correct 
in predicting ratification by the 
Senate. 


Senator Vandenberg, in a letter to his 
wife, described the day on which the 
Senate approved the North Atlantic 
Treaty as one “that will go down in 
history as one of the big dates, and 
it all stems from the Vandenberg Res- 
olution . . . ” I would be the last to 
begrudge this bit of boasting to a 
man (least of all when he does it to 
his wife) who worked so selflessly, 
mostly behind the scenes, to ensure 
the success of the bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

Often, as the Senator testifies, he 
did not receive the information he re- 
quired for intelligent action, but he 
gallantly supported and usually im- 
proved the Administration’s initiatives. 
When the Truman Doctrine was an- 
nounced without any reference to the 
United Nations, Senator Vandenberg, 
then chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, saved the United 
States from embarrassment by quickly 
drafting a new preamble for the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Bill. 

His contribution to the Marshall 
Plan was even more substantial. Con- 
vinced, somewhat belatedly, of its 
necessity, he labored long to make the 
bill acceptable to the Senate. If the 
success of ECA is credited largely to 
its director, Paul C. Hoffman, some 
of that credit should go to the man 
who insisted on Mr. Hoffman’s nom- 
ination. 

The editors of the Papers en- 
deavored to weave the diary entries 
and letters selected for publication 
into a Vandenberg-centered history of 
1941-51. In this they were not uni- 
formly successful, possibly because of 
space limitations. In regard to the 
Vandenberg Resolution, for example, 
the circumstances leading up to it are 
overly compressed. No mention is 
made of the extensive hearings on 
the strengthening of the United Na- 
tions which led up to what was es- 
sentially a compromise, as masterly, 
it must be admitted, as any the great 
mediator from Michigan ever worked 
out. Clearly influenced by the Dulles 
doctrine that the Security Council veto 
could be circumvented by exploiting 
Article 51 on the right of individual 
and collective self-defense, the Sen- 
ator produced the Resolution, with 
the aid of Robert A. Lovett, which 
paved the way for the present NATO. 
In connection with it he made a pre- 
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diction to Nelson Rockefeller which 
seems to be already on the way to 
fulfilment: “I would not be surprised 
to see it [Article 51] ultimately used 
as the basis for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the United Nations inside the 
Charter and outside the veto.” 

The Senator’s influence as a bi- 
partisan statesman extended into 
the Democratic-controlled Eighty-first 
Congress. He assisted in drafting the 
North Atlantic treaty and defended it 
eloquently from the floor. It was his 
last effort toward peace in our time. 

In the midst of the illness which 
followed shortly after, President Tru- 
man wrote to him: “You just don’t 
realize what a vacuum there has been 
in the Senate and in the operation of 
our foreign policy since you left.” 

That is, tragically, truer today than 
it was two years ago. The bipartisan 
policy with which Senator Vanden- 
berg’s name will be forever associ- 
ated has been blown to bits. The last 
vestiges of it may well vanish during 
the coming campaign. 

Then the vacuum he left will begin 
to ache like a dry socket. 

Epwarp A. Conway 


A great talent turning sour? 





THE WEAKLING AND THE ENEMY 





By Frangois Mauriac. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 219p. $3 


I am beginning to think that Mauriac 
is getting querulously disgusted with 
the sins which he plumbs with such 
psychological adroitness and descrip- 
tive mastery, and, more than that, is 
developing a hearty distaste for the 
poor souls who are enmeshed in the 
sins—usually those of the flesh. If this 
be true, then Mauriac has passed the 
peak of his contribution to literature 
and especially to the Catholic novel, 
for compassion for the sinner is as 
integral a part of Catholic authorship 
as it is of Catholic life. 

These two short novels—and not one 
novel, as the publishers’ blurb leads 
one to think—are, frankly, quite dis- 
mal in theme and tone. In the first, 
a most disgusting young woman has 
married a moronic nobleman for his 
title. Their only child turns out to be 
a replica of his drooling father, and 
his mother hates him because he is a 
constant reminder of how she has 
trapped herself. When the Communist 
schoolteacher in the little town, who 
might have awakened some spark of 
intelligence and affection in the little 
boy, refuses to carry on with his edu- 
cation, because he would seem to be 
kowtowing to the élite, the imbecile 
father drowns himself and his son. 
The mother soon after dies of cancer 


in great pain, with no remorse save 
that she has betrayed herself. 

The second novella concerns a young 
man brought up in a provincial town 
in an atmosphere of great piety who 
has a protracted affair with an older 
woman who used to be a frequent 
visitor at his home. He becomes dis- 
gusted with the whole business, es- 
pecially when the chance for a pure 
love passes him by. He is unable to 
break it off, however, because he 
thinks that its continuance is saving 
the woman from suicide. Sickness 
finally brings the young man to heel, 
and the story ends with him back in 
his pious provincial home, back to 
the practice of his faith and apparently 
doomed to a pretty pallid future. 
Mauriac ends this fragment of a story 
with the remark: 


The real story of Fabien Déz- 
aymeries should, properly speak- 
ing, begin at this point, for all 
that had gone before was in the 
nature of a prologue. But how is 
one to describe the secret drama 
of a man who struggles to subdue 
his earthly heritage, that drama 
which finds expression neither in 
words nor gestures? Where is the 
artist who may dare to imagine 
the processes and the shifts of 
the great protagonist—Grace? It 
is the mark of our slavery and our 
wretchedness that we can, with- 
out lying, nom a faithful por- 
trait only of the passions. 


There is, of course, a lot of truth in 
this, for it is but another way of say- 
ing that vice is easier to picture than 
virtue. But what Mauriac seems to be 
progressively forgetting is that the 
struggle against passion can, without 
lying, be portrayed more manfully 
than he does in these two stories. 

The total impression left is that 
Mauriac is but repeating, in a queru- 
lous “Why don’t they listen to me?” 
that the world is wicked, that the flesh 
is a snare and that Christ’s grace is 
needed to conquer both. 

The tone of The Weakling and The 
Enemy is coincidentally underlined 
by a small book, The Stumbling Block 
(Philosophical Library. 79p. $3), 
written in 1948, in which Mauriac 
lets go a broadside against certain 
things in Catholic practice which he 
does not like. They are many, but 
perhaps are reducible to a revulsion 
against sweet devotions (among 
which he would include an “overdo- 
ing” of the cult of the Blessed Virgin) 
and most comfort-giving aspects of 
the faith. It is quite a confused and 
confusing book and seems to give 
basis to my thought that if Mauriac 
knows just what he is trying to say 
in the two short novels, the reader 
is left in a maze of mystery. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 





= you 
seen these? 
GREGORIAN CHANT 


—Analyzed and Studied 
by Marie Pierik 


There are many people who are 
familiar with the method of Chant 
as taught by Marie Pierik. They will 
find this a handy tool. It is also 


an excellent reference work for the 
library. $2.50. 


wr 


GREGORIAN CHANT 


A Barometer 
of Religious Fervor 


by Dom Stephen Thuis, 0.S.B. 
Another study of Gregorian Chant 

has just been re-published in two 

paper editions. Popular edition 35¢. 

Deluxe edition 75¢. Quantity prices 

on request. 76 pages. 


wr 


THE MASS YEAR 
for 1952 
A Daily Mass Guide 
A handy little guide for those who 
attend Mass frequently. 30¢ a copy. 
4 copies $1.00. 


orm 


SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTION 
by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D. 


A book that explains simply for the 
laity what spiritual direction is and 
its importance in making progress 
in the spiritual life. $2.00. 


Pre 


FOLLOW CHRIST 1952 
Vocation Aid 

A 96-page booklet published annual- 

ly in the interest of promoting Voca- 

tions to the Priesthood and Religious 


Life. Many photographs illustrate it. 
25¢ a copy. 5 copies $1.00. 


Order from 


The GRAIL 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Four women 
whose experience 
brought them 
close to God 


QUARTET 
IN HEAVEN 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


> Writing with the gifts of a 
novelist, the penetration of a 
critic and the spiritual inspiration 
of a deeply religious person, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith tells the stories 
of Catherine of Genoa, Rose of 
Lima, Cornelia Connelly and 
Térése of Lisieux—deeply mov- 
ing portraits of four saintly 
women. 
At all bookstores e@ $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 








HOTEL AND BEACH CLUB 
TUCKER’S TOWN 


Superb setting . . . spacious grounds, ad- 
joining famous Mid-Ocean Golf Course. 
Sailing, fishing, private beach, pool, 
dancing in Castle Rendezvous. Excellent 
cuisine. Convenient to airport and prin- 
cipal points of interest. Mass on premises. 


HOTEL St One. 


GOLF AND BEACH CLUB, 
ST. GEORGE’S 
Overlooking 17th Century St. George’s 
. ten minutes from airport. Private 
beach and golf course . . . huge indoor 
pool. True Bermuda atmosphere and old 
world charm . . . comfortable rooms. 
dancing. Supervised children’s program. 
RICHARD M. TOOHILL, GEN. MGR. 
For information, See our Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe Organization 
Representative 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Also Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Toronto 
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As another saw us 





THE AMERICANS AT HOME 





By David Macrae. Dutton. 606p. $4.50 


Few visitors to these shores have suc- 
ceeded so well in observing and de- 
scribing the American scene as the 
author of this delightful account, pub- 
lished originally in England in 1871. 
Crossing the Atlantic from his native 
Scotland in 1868, Rev. David Macrae 
traveled up and down the land that 
was then America in search of infor- 
mation about a country “full of inter- 
esting men and interesting experi- 
ments.” 

Despite the difficulties of travel in 
the America of almost 100 years ago, 
Dr. Macrae managed to cover a vast 
territory and to find time to speak 
wherever he went to celebrities and 
ordinary folk alike. He pops in and 
out of schoolrooms, courthouses, lec- 
ture halls and churches, marveling at 
the proficiency of an eighth-grade class 
of Negro children in the District of 
Columbia, commenting on the quality 
of American sermons (which were al- 
most always written and rarely ex- 
pounded Scripture). 

He discusses with a Virginian the 
effect of emancipation on the South, 
investigates the price of real estate 
in New York, studies an election in 
Boston, interviews such famous people 
as Beecher, Grant and Emerson. The 
children of America he finds preco- 
cious, American women pale and thin 
but well educated, the railway cars, 
featuring stoves and iced water, the 
last word in travel. 

Many of the author's observations 
do more than skim the surface of 
American life as he saw it. He keenly 
appreciates and describes very well 
the conservatism of the South, the 
mighty forces and deep purposes be- 
hind the Civil War, and the oppor- 
tunity which republican institutions 
gave to rich and poor alike to rise to 
positions of power and eminence. 

Among the few things which met 
with Dr. Macrae’s disapproval were 
the custom of carrying arms and the 
“disgusting” practice of chewing and 
spitting (“spittoons are everywhere”). 
New York’s streets were dirtier than 
those even in the worst sections of 
London and Glasgow. Domestic ser- 
vice was in a very miserable condition. 
In general, however, he enjoyed every- 
thing he saw and had a sympathetic 
view for the things which baffled him. 

Speaking of Grant’s nomination, his 
observation has a special timeliness 
to the reader in 1952. One observer 
assured him “that the Republican 
party will take Grant up and run him 
with a hurrah. The trouble is, you 
don’t know where he stands.” 








Little escaped the searching eye 
of this Scotch John Gunther of the 
nineteenth century. The result is a 
fascinating story of “the Americans 
at home” in 1868 which every Ameri- 
can, scholar and layman alike, will find 
the most pleasurable sort of reading. 
C. P. BrupERLE 





INVISIBLE MAN 





By Ralph Ellison. Random House. 
439p. $3.50 


“IT am an invisible man. No, I am not 
a spook like those who haunted Edgar 
Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hol- 
lywood-movie ectoplasms. I am a man 
of substance, of flesh and bone, fiber 
and liquids—and I might even be said 
to possess a mind. I am invisible, un- 
derstand, simply because people re- 
fuse to see me.” With these words 
Ralph Ellison begins the tortured, tor- 
mented epic of his descent into hell; 
emerging some four hundred and 
forty pages later, purged, and (he 
hopes) ready to face the world once 
more. 

“I’m coming out,” he informs us, 
finally, “no less invisible... , but 
coming out nevertheless. And I sup- 
pose it’s damn well time. Even hiber- 
nations can be overdone, come to 
think of it. Perhaps that’s my greatest 
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social crime, I’ve overstayed my 
hibernation, since there’s a possibility 
that even an invisible man has a so- 
cially responsible role to play.” 

The reader will ardently hope that 
Mr. Ellison’s purgatory, as outlined in 
this powerful but consciously obscure 
first novel, has indeed enabled him to 
achieve an _ intelligent perspective 
toward life. If so, he may be able to 
shed some of the persecution complex 
that has haunted him so far. For Ralph 
Ellison’s dilemma is the age-old 
dilemma of the Negro in America, 
and his solution is hardly a salutary 
one for the future of his race. There 
is social responsibility and an individ- 
ual dignity for the Invisible Man, but 
it does not lie in the Lethe-like river 
of disillusionment which runs as an 
undercurrent through this book. 

Like Coleridge’s wedding guest, 
however, when Mr. Ellison begins his 
story the reader cannot choose but 
hear. He is a powerful and effective 
writer from whom we may logically 
expect greater things. In this autobi- 
ographical account, we are taken first 
to the campus of a Southern college 
for Negroes where the Invisible Man 
has been sent after winning a scholar- 


ship from his native state of Okla- . 


homa. Here his disillusionment begins 
when he realizes that his idol, the 
college president, is at heart a hypo- 
crite and sycophant, selfishly playing 
up to the white man’s ego. While act- 
ing as a chauffeur to a wealthy Nor- 
thern trustee toward the end of his 
junior year, he shows him the sordid 
side of the colored man’s lot in the 
South, and is expelled. 

The Invisible Man then heads north 
to New York in search of employment, 
armed with letters of introduction to 
several influential trustees. The let- 
ters, written by Dr. Bledsoe, the col- 
lege president, turn out to be a boom- 
erang, and the Invisible Man winds 
up broke and dejected in a Harlem 
rooming house. Later, after an ac- 
cident at a paint factory where he is 
briefly employed, he falls prey to a 
Communist organization controlled by 
whites who call themselves the 
Brotherhood. The Invisible Man be- 
comes their spokesman in Harlem, 
preaching equal rights for all and 
abolition of racial discrimination. 
Finally even this sham is exposed for 
what it is—a selfish plan for individual 
aggrandizement with no thought for 
the Negro—and the Invisible Man, fur- 
ther disillusioned, goes completely 
underground. The climax of the book 
is a large-scale Harlem riot done with 
a surrealistic flamboyance which will 
leave a lasting impression with the 
reader. 

Invisible Man is no ordinary novel. 
It burns throughout with a white 


heat, and contains some powerful de- 
scriptive writing and ambitious al- 
legorical passages, together with much 
violence, brutality and pathos. It is an 
indictment of the white man’s world, 
and it rings throughout with the angry 
voice of a sensitive, intelligent Negro 
attempting to chart his course in a 
hostile society. 

“In going underground, I whipped 
it all except the mind,” Ralph Ellison 
writes, and it is in the realm of the 
mind that this book will disappoint 
the discerning reader. It has very 
little that is constructive to say about 
the sociological problems which it 
raises. Certainly Mr. Ellison’s problem 
cannot be solved by anonymity nor by 
mutual disrespect. As one man’s case 
history, however, this book is both 
impressive and eloquent. 

Joun M. ConnoLE 





TURN WEST, TURN EAST: 
MARK TWAIN AND HENRY JAMES 





By Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton 
Mifflin. 8318p. $3.50 


For the Catholic student of American 
culture, Mr. Canby’s book has im- 
plications of which the author is per- 
haps not aware. His announced pur- 
pose is to show, through the “parallel 
lives” device he gracefully credits to 
Plutarch, that there are two dominant 
yet opposing forces in American cul- 
ture: the aggressive individualism of 
the democratic (albeit materialistic) 
frontier, the “turn West” represented 
by Twain, and its opposite, the nos- 
talgic return for non-materialistic en- 
richment to Europe, the “turn East” 
of Henry James. This thesis is con- 
vincingly sustained through inter- 
locking chapters in which the lives 
and art of the two men are contrasted. 

On these grounds Mr. Canby’s work 
is a useful correction of an earlier 
over-simplification by which Twain 
was applauded as the exemplar of 
the American character and James 
was dismissed as a writer of dubious 
patriotism who had chosen Europe 
(with its refinement and culture) in 
place of America (with its rough but 
robust health). Although Mr. Canby 
does not explicitly say so, it is ap- 
parent that the two opposing forces 
are really in opposition, that the ar- 
tist must inevitably turn his back on 
one or the other aspect of American 
life. 

The study, so examined, should 
focus the Catholic reader’s attention 
on his own attitude. Specifically, what 
is the direction of Catholic culture in 
America? Using the two figures Mr. 
Canby proposes, the Catholic must 
ultimately accept, with James, the 





Ideal Suggestions 


for the 


MONTH oF MAY 


MARY IN THE DOCU- 
MENTS OF THE CHURCH 
—By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. An au- 


thentic portrait of Mary drawn from 
the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church and from the official documents 
of the Holy See. $2.25 


TALKS FOR THE 
MONTH OF MAY_ By Rev. 
J. A. F. Nutt. “Thirty-one five-min- 


ute discourses on Mary’s life and vir- 
tues. While they are solidly Scriptural 
in foundation, they are not heavy in 
style . . . welcomed anytime, and not 
just in May.” —Walter Romig 

paper $.90 cloth $2.00 


FAIR AS THE MOON 
—By M. Oliver, O.C.R. “The au- 
thor concentrates both the effort of his 
scholarship and of his spirituality on 
keeping the balance between Mary's 


perfection and her humanity.” —Tbhe 
ablet $3.25 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


—By Bede Jarrett, O.P. “Splendid 
sermons on Our Lady, divided in ac- 
cordance with the phrases of the Salve 
Regina.” —The Lamp $1.00 


OUR LADY IN OUR LIFE 
— By M. V. Bernador, O.P. “A 
worthwhile book of meditations . . 

developing the theme of Mary’s in- 
fluence in our lives, engendering us to 
the life of Grace and assisting us in 
the growth of this life through the 
Sacraments, through Merit and through 
Prayer.” —The Tablet $2.75 


THE IMITATION OF 
MARY — By Thomas 4Kempis. 


“Short chapters from other works by the 
author of the Imitation of Christ which 
show his mind and feeling toward 
Mary. Refreshing spiritual book.”— 
The Catholic Digest 

paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 


FAMOUS SHRINES OF 
OUR LADY — By Henry M. 
Gillett. “Selected by the Spiritual Book 
Associates because it combines accounts 
of the history, legend, present-day 
status, and pictorial illustrations of 
many shrines of Mary .. . This book 
deserves wide reading.” —Walter Ro- 
mig paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 


THE MYSTICAL ROSE 
—By Father Hubert, O.F.M.Cap. 
“This book is intended to produce in 
us a greater awareness of the place of 
Our Lady in our spiritual life.” 
—Duckett’s Register $1.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


thax NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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“turn East” viewpoint. Yet it is a 
choice that is made with considerable 
reluctance, for Twain had gifts to 
which all Americans are indebted. 
Because we as Catholics admire 
Twain for his great gift of humor, for 
his genius in the handling of the 
native idiom, and for his ability to re- 
capture the mood of youth, we are put 
on the defensive when we read his 
attacks on the Church, on Catholic 
art and customs, on medieval life. 
Innocents Abroad, Connecticut Yan- 
kee, Joan of Arc, are obviously not 
easy reading for American Catholics, 
but the reaction to them is sometimes 
as disturbing as the books themselves. 
In loyalty to the Church, we are led 
to defend social institutions with 
which the Church was associated in 
time only. If Twain made what was, 
in the light of his frontier predilec- 
tions, an understandable error in 
uniting the Church to feudalism, su- 








perstition and callousness to human 
suffering, American Catholics have all 
too frequently compounded the error 
and compromised their own democ- 
ratic inheritance by defending the 
fusion which Twain attacks. 

There is really no such thing as a 
Catholic culture that is uniform in its 
attitudes the world over. There is 
identity of doctrine, to be sure, among 
the Catholics of America, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Poland, Italy and 
Spain, but to say that they have or 
should have the same cultural values, 
same tastes, same customs, same 
political notions, is culpably wrong. 
A centrality is obviously present, but 
that there is a variety beyond the re- 
ligious center must be perceived if 
we are to accept a dynamic rather 
than a static culture for the western 
World. 

But any reflection upon American 
Catholicism must inevitably reveal 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 
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On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 35th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 








DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 











CRANWELL>=—: 


| A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 

| Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acres estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


| For catalog write 











Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 

















CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 











For Booklet Write 
JOHN E.CULLUM (Boys) 

















BOYS AGES 6 TO 16 GIRLS 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
SRDS Ged cincens' C190 Yee meet $250 for season; $140 per month 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse 
MARQUETTE at Each Camp — Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals — Finest Equipment — 
Four wks., $135; Two wks., $70 Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation included in all Fees. 


Several other “extras” have become “intras” 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


that it too has its “turn East” and 
“turn West” emphases, distinct and 
separate but not as extreme as those 
Mr. Canby posits. The reconciliation 
of the two opposing forces may be 
ultimately impossible because of the 
heterogenous character of American 
life, yet it is most clearly envisioned 
through a vital Catholic (ergo, East) 
and American (West) culture. 

C. Carroti Hoi.is 





LAST VOYAGE 





By Ann Davison. Sloane. 8300p. $4 


This is a sad saga of restless lives. 
Two obviously intelligent, attractive 
people, man and wife, impatient with 
living normal lives, drift from avia- 
tion careers to goat-raising to dodging 
creditors—to destruction. This is the 
autobiography of the wife, the survivor 
of the reckless last voyage. 

Frank and Ann Davison met as 
commercial fliers in 1937, at Hooton 
Airdrome in Cheshire, England. They 
married; then ran a primitive flying 
service until the war, when the Brit- 
ish Government closed down on barn- 
storming. They next engaged in oper- 
ating gravel pits in Flintshire, and did 
fairly well at that. Then they lived 
in the country near Liverpool, raising 
chickens and vegetables, dairy farm- 
ing—and lost their combined shirts. 
They rented part of one island in 
Loch Lomond, and bought another. 
“But we were restless. ... ” At the 
end of 1946 they had sold their island 
and were looking for a ship to “sail the 
world until we found somewhere we 
liked well enough to settle in.” 

The saga then ground down to a 
staggering, endless rebuilding of an 
ex-ketch, Reliance, at which they 
worked for more than two years. 
They ran through all their money in 
this refitting operation, borrowed 
more, and finally, on the day planned 
by the mortgagees-creditors for the 
foreclosure sale, started up the power 
plant of their almost completed ship 
and ran away, heading for Cuba. 

It was a horrible escape, with never- 
ending gales, lost gear and rigging, 








Cuartes P. BRuDERLE is assis- 
tant professor of history at 
Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pa. 

Joun M. Conno ze is on the staff 
of the New York Times Book 
Review. 

C. Carroti Ho tis is assistant 
professor in the department of 
English at the University of 
Detroit. 
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law in Baltimore. 
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Send for book No. AIC 
*117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 








Enjoy a Four 10-day “Sing Weeks” — 
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with the famous TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
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BOOKS mentioned in AMERICA may be 
bought and most of them borrowed 
from CROSS CURRENTS book store 
and lending library; also: French and 
German books, long-playing records at 
discount. CROSS CURRENTS, 3111 
Broadway (N. of 122nd St.), N. Y. C., 
UN-5-4480. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious -art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Boek Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position for 
the summer with family travelling abroad. 
References. Write AMERICA, Box 5, 70 E. 
a5th St... N.. XG. 27. 


A GOOD MAN is hunting for a Good 
Position in Education, Welfare and Busi- 
ness. Majored and mastered in New 
York State Education, English, History, 
Government, Political Science, license, 
degrees, experience in teaching. Case 
Supervisor in Public Welfare Agency 
for five years. Managed Business and 
Property. Qualifications compare with 
any. No apology needed for him, for his 
work, for his worth. Wife New York 
State R. N. Daughter twelve. Executive 
positions are desired but any offer, prop- 
osition or opportunity shall be ‘gladly 
considered. Schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, institutions, organizations, Diocesan 
Catholic Charities. What have you? 
Write Box “Ronnoco” America, 70 E. 
‘th’ St WN. ¥..6. 17 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 




















MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
_ Carolina. 











power trouble, tides—all the things 
that haunt the sailor—added to the 
urgency of escaping from inevitable 
pursuit. A confused few days later Re- 
liance was wrecked on Portland Bill 
in Lyme Bay off the English Channel. 
Ann was miraculously washed; up on 
shore, and Frank was dead. “* 
J. NicHoLas SHRIVER 





THE WORD 











“Live as freemen, yet not using your 
freedom as a cloak for malice but as 
servants of God” (1 Peter 2:16, epistle 
for 8rd Sunday after Easter). 


Father Alexander nodded to his can- 
tor, signaled for silence to the Easter 
dinner guests standing at the gaily 
decorated tables, and placed the 
epitrachelion (a long wide Greek 
stole) around his neck and over his 
cassock. Then in a voice vibrant with 
emotion he slowly intoned: “Christos 
voskres.” 

With a mighty burst of melody the 
assembled parishioners, many of them 
recent refugees from Communist 
tyranny, repeated the words of their 
beloved refugee pastor: “Christ has 
risen.” Then as he passed among the 
tables sprinkling holy water and bless- 
ing the bountiful paschal food that 
was theirs in the new land of freedom, 
they kept repeating their Easter chant: 
“Christ has risen from the dead, by 
His death conquering death, and to 
those who are in the tombs impart- 
ing life.” 

University professors, professional 
men, farmers and laborers among the 
Displaced Persons at the banquet 
were called upon to address us. One 
and all they attributed their delivery 
from tyranny into a land of freedom 
and bounty to the Risen Christ. They 
urged their kinsmen among the 
Ukrainians of the older migrations to 
cherish and safeguard the freedom 
that Americans were too much in- 
clined to take for granted. Some un- 
fortunately never truly appreciate 
liberty until it is lost. 

“Live as freemen... ” St. Peter 
penned these words when the tyrant 
Nero was ruling over the vast Roman 
Empire. Yet Peter declared that obedi- 
ence “whether to the king as supreme 
or to the governors sent through him 

. is the will of God...” (1 Peter 
2:18-15). 

When the will of God is manifestly 
at variance with the commands of the 
supreme authority of the state, there 











Popular Missals 


St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
And Heritage 


By the — Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. 

In English with Proper Parts in Latin-English, 
with History of the urch in each —. of 
U. S. 1,382 pages, 6%” x 4. Cloth, $4.00; R 
edges, $6.50; Leather, $8.75. 


The New Roman Missal 

By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 

A daily Missal in Latin and English. 1,852 pages, 
6%” x 4’. Cloth, $6.00; Red edges, $9.00; Gold 
edges, $11.00. 


The New Missal For Every Day 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 

A daily Missal in English. 1,344 pages, 6” x 314”. 
Cloth, $3.50; Red edges, $5.75; Gold edges, $6.75. 


The Sunday Missal 

By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 

In English for Sundays and Holy Days. 704 
pages, 534” x 3%’’. Cloth, $1.50; Red edges, $4.00; 
Gold edges, $5.00 


Our Lady Book 

By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 

726 pages, 334” x 5%". Red edges, $4.25; Gold 
edges, $5.25; Leather, $6.50. 


e es 
Rosary Meditations 
By Father Mateo, SS.CC. 
Reflections on each of the 15 Mysteries by the 
founder of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
in the Home. These devotional meditations will 
enable the reader to say the Rosary with greater 
attention and fervor. 128 pages, 34” x 5%”, 
paper, 75c. 


Rosary Novenas To Our Lady 


By Charles V. Lacey. 
48 pages, illustrated, 3%” x 45%’, paper, 25¢; 
Imitation Leather, 75c; Leather, $1.75. 


Little Pictorial Lives 
Of The Saints 


A short life for every day of the year, illustrated. 
637 pages, $2.75. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barelay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 @ CHICAGO 6 © CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 











THE GIFT MOTHER 





WILL TREASURE MOST! 
Gfarbinal Spellmanis 


PRAYER BOOK 


The greatest prayer book of our 


time! It contains daily, weekly 
and monthly prayers ... and 
just those prayers Mother will 
want to say for special occasions 
and intentions. 

Here is the ideal gift for Mother 
—one that will bring her unend- 
ing joy and spiritual solace. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Five Fine Bindings—$3.25 to $12.50 


if your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer: 
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Clad O fale lo. 


65 BARCLAY ST.,NEW YORK7, N.Y. 











Gift for Graduation 
ift fo u ‘ 


That fine young fellow who was in the Senior-Junior debate over 
Russian Imperialism . . . the kid next door who is going to vote in 
the next election and knows more about it than you do... your 
clever niece who writes astonishing papers about jet propulsion or 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen . . . They're graduating from college this 
year. And perhaps you're saying to yourself right now: “I must 
send a gift”. 


But look—it’s happening very soon! 


So here’s a quick and easy way to get a gift to them before the 
caps and gowns and sheepskins appear. Send a year’s subscription 
to America—a perfect gift to graduates. No other gift could be 
more appropriate or appreciated. For America will continue the 
education of your young friends throughout the coming year. 
Besides, every time they open a fresh copy of America, they will 
remember you with renewed gratitude. And that will be 52 times. 





AMERICA @ 70 East 45th Street @ New York 17, N. Y. 








One Year, $7 Two Years, $12 Three Years, $17 
Please enter subscription to America as follows: 
FOR ss eee sesccsees year(s) to: 

SD eee o one ah nel akon cpp eie hs hbk Webiees «PREG ew bike h eS sh Spleen Se swish 9 Si0'60 Siew 
NN i ie Etc cupbiss sw ba see ekeee au nos anu sid soins Saba Sois'd sujee-asnpwigen 
DMR ee... Saw sae ees rs beau oete ens Re ls cs coma oe eee 
ESIC Gucci acok ecu ea buns sed oa saad sw osbn Coes aua en he beN rans ss 4698 s's 3445059 
SRE PDE bos Laas cele cs buses ss accehhuse cares anebne ssabeaee eaten snasesesioxs 
SPE gered Gakic Ghee amsh Sele keas wet ep Ase ae ee DOSS SOS Sen acaws 
Also send a gift notice to the SURI fo cee oeauctes sou osseuss ost ans 
graduate stating that America 

Is a gift from me. Ne ree Pe Tree rr ere 
I enclose $........ ee: bill me: SDS sus oeeies eed eee State...... 
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is no alternative for the Christian. 
“We must obey God rather than men,” 
as St. Peter himself declared (Acts 
5:29). When he was faced with this 
choice a few years after he had writ- 
ten these words about the obedience 
we owe to the state, Peter lost his ex- 
ternal freedom. Then it was that he 
wrote a second letter in which he 
warned us against a false freedom 
that camouflages the loss of true 
liberty. 

The Risen Christ has proved by His 
resurrection the truth of His teachings, 
and it is the truth that makes us free. 
“Such spiritual freedom,” as Dr. Fran- 
cis E. McMahon has pointed out, 
“necessarily has repercussions in the 
social, economic and political spheres.” 
But if in the name of freedom we 
listen to those who contradict Christ’s 
teaching, we “make freedom a cloak 
for malice.” We become fellow-slaves 
of the “rash and self-willed men... 
who deride what they do not under- 
stand, and will perish in their own 
corruption . . . ” Such men, St. Peter 
said, promise freedom and with “high- 
sounding, empty words” entice un- 
stable souls to share their slavery to 
adultery and covetousness and all 
manner of wrongdoing (2 Peter 
2:11-21). 

God has truly blessed us in this 
land of freedom. If it was His will 
that even Nero should be obeyed in 
all things where sin was not involved, 
how much more are we obligated to 
obey and respect those laws which so 
manifestly promote the common wel- 
fare and liberties of our fellow cit- 
izens. 

If Catholics, especially those in 
public life, would “live as freemen 

. . as servants of God,” undoubtedly 
many more Americans would share 
with us “the freedom wherewith 
Christ has made us free.” 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE RESTLESS FLAME. The Black- 
friars, after sitting out the first half 
of the season, have resumed produc- 
tion with Louis de Wohl’s The Rest- 
less Flame, which is based on his own 
novel of that title, which, in turn, is 
based on the life of St. Augustine. Mr. 
de Wohl, a program note informs us, 
wrote the play expressly for the 
Friars. 

St. Augustine lived a long, varied 
and fruitful life; but a richly produc- 
tive life is not necessarily one that can 
be easily dramatized. In more than 
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half a century of adulthood, his activi- 
ties were so multifarious and he ac- 
complished so vast a volume of work 
that even a partly adequate dramatiza- 
tion of his career would require a 

mammoth play like Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah or O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra. An effort to com- 
press his stature to the dimensions of 
a conventional drama, such as de 
Wohl has made, is a feat comparable 
to writing not only the Ten Com- 
mandments, but the whole book of 
Exodus, on the head of a pin. 

One of the difficulties, probably the 
principal one encountered by the 
author, is that Augustine’s life, unlike 
that of St. Paul, is practically barren 
of such dramatic incidents as false ar- 
rests, jailbreaks and conspiracies 
against his life. A shipwreck is men- 
tioned by one of the characters but 
Augustine was not among the pas- 
sengers. I am not an Augustinian 
scholar, and de Wohl probably is, but 
it seems to me that things that make 
interesting and exciting theatre just 
did not happen to Augustine; or if 
they did, the author decided against 
including them in the script. 

Augustine was a brilliant intellec- 
tual before his conversion, and after- 
ward used his mature talents in the 
service of the Church. Only a small 
fraction of his enormous contribution 
to Christianity and civilization is sug- 
gested in The Restless Flame. 

While the play is plodding and in- 
effectual as drama, as a fragment of 
biography it is abundantly rewarding. 
It is hardly a chronicle, since we see 
Augustine at only two periods in his 
long career, for a total of not more 
than five years. We first behold him 
shortly before his conversion in 383 
A. D., and pick him up some forty- 
odd years later, in 428. In those brief 
glimpses he is revealed as a spiritual 
colossus. We feel his enormous vitality 
and intense magnetism, and marvel at 
the spaciousness of his mind. 

In casting the title role, the ’Friars 
were fortunate in getting the services 
of James Gannon, whose portrayal of 
the saint is skilfully modulated, ris- 
ing to an effective crescendo in the 
conversion scene. Titus Ringer is re- 
freshingly pedestrian as Alypius, and 
Muriel Dooley is appealing as Mela- 
nia. All other members of a rather 
large supporting cast handle their 
chores with credit to themselves and 
Dennis Gurney’s direction. 

Floyd Allan designed the settings 
and lights scheme, while Irene Griffin 
selected the costumes. Incidental 
music was composed by Dai Keong 
Lee. The production is scheduled to 
tun until May 28. If there is sufficient 
demand at the box office the run will 
be extended. Tueornmus Lewis 








FILMS 











BEND OF THE RIVER very hand- 
somely fulfills a basic requirement of 
the Grade A western: it employs the 
stunning and comparatively fresh 
scenery around Mt. Hood, Oregon, as 
its Technicolor background. For plot 
it is concerned with assessing the 
regeneration of two ex-outlaws 
(James Stewart and Arthur Kennedy) 
who are leading a wagon train of 
westward-bound Missouri farmers. 
Their conversion to the simple life 
of rectitude meets the acid test when 
gold is discovered near the struggling 
farm community with the consequent 
influx of violence and boom-town 
profiteers. Stewart, after absorbing 
enough punishment to prove that the 
path of righteousness is not for sis- 
sies, comes through with flying colors 
and as an obvious corollary gets the 
girl (Julia Adams). Kennedy turns 
out to be a worse scoundrel than even 
that fine actor can square with his 
earlier rather likable behavior. An- 
thony Mann has directed the wild and 
wooly proceedings with appropriately 
unsubtle vigor. One for the family. 
(Universal-International) 


RED MOUNTAIN. Arthur Kennedy, 
whose first appearance in the film re- 
viewed above comes as he is rescued 
from a lynching mob by the hero, 
makes his entrance into this Techni- 
color western when the hero (Alan 
Ladd) rescues him from a lynching 
mob. Though in this case the would-be 
victim turns out to be a fairly pleasant 
character, he ultimately comes to a 
melancholy end. Having the misfor- 
tune to be the third party in a tr- 
angle involving Ladd and heroine 
Lizabeth Scott he is, by the uncom- 
plicated logic of outdoor epics, ex- 
pendable. ; 

The story drags in Quantrell (John 
Ireland), the notorious guerrilla gen- 
eral, in another of his numerous and 
mutually contradictory appearances 
as a screen villain. Here, having re- 
nounced all pretense of working for 
the South, he has gone into business 
for himself as an empire builder. His 
dastardly plans are thwarted by two 
ex-Confederate soldiers and the nick- 
of-time arrival of the cavalry. Adults, 
looking for action rather than _his- 
torical verisimilitude, should find this 
reasonably lively. (Paramount) 


MARA MARU is a squalid and not 
very expert adult melodrama about 
double-crossing, murder and other 


The inspiring 

new book by 

the author of 
RECOLLECTION 


KINSHIPS 


By Antonin Gilbert 
Sertillanges, O.P. 


Translated by the Dominican Nuns 
of Corpus Christi Monastery 


Short, stirring spiritual re- 
flections on man’s relations 
with God, with himself and 
with his neighbor—in the 
vein that brought wide- 
spread acclaim to the great 
Dominican’s earlier book. 


A Selection of 
Spiritual Book Associates 


At your bookstore © $2.95 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place e New York 7 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS— Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 











VISIT THE SHRINES i 
OF EUROPE with 
IMPERIAL 
MOTORWAYS 
OF ENGLAND 


Fatima @ Lourdes ® Lisieux 
Staying also in the capitals of 
PARIS, MADRID, LISBON, ETC. 
WRITE 
IMPERIAL MOTORWAYS 


Park Street, Birmingham, Eng- 
land for prospectus. 


"Travel with a Catholic Firm" 
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DELAWARE 
ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited 
enrollment, resident or day. Sports, public 
speaking, social activities. Moral and 
spiritual guidance. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 








Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





INDIANA 


St. Mary-of-the- Woods 


In the Inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful building, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early registration advised. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








Box 72 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 


Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue 


ST. MARY’s COLLEGE, BOx L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 


——— MASSACHUSETTS ——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Schools and 


Colleges 


——— MASSACHUSETTS —____ 
CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 














SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 








MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Amert- 
ean Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Scienee 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
eampus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the 
“400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 














NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—o—_ 


Condueted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Seeretarial Training 


























NEW YORK 








Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country Sehool for Giris 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills, College 
Preparatory and General Courses.. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Statien, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Stardard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retaria! studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated eataleg. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 
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NEW YORK 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
34th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





OHIO 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, ana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
tural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 


——_— PENNSYLVANIA 





Immaculata 


College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics 
Teacher Training 


Interesting campus life. All sports. 


Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
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assorted skulduggery involved in an 
effort to recover a cache of gems lost 
in the wartime sinking of a PT boat 
in the Philippine Sea. The cast of 
characters includes a mercenary ex- 
naval officer turned deep-sea diver 
(Errol Flynn), a hard-boiled and far 
from _grief-stricken recent widow 
(Ruth Roman) and a wealthy and 
sinister art fancier (Raymond Burr). 
None of these appears to have a code 
of ethics or anything remotely re- 
sembling a better nature. When the 
treasure turns out to be a jeweled 
cross belonging to a church, an ele- 
ment of faith is injected into the story. 
Ultimately the hero does the right 
thing, but in the picture’s context the 
conflict between greed and spiritual 
values smacks more of bad taste and 
superficial plot mechanics than it does 
of religious comprehension. 
(Warner) 


THE GREEN GLOVE is another 
jewel-encrusted religious article, stolen 
from a church in wartime and the 
object of chase, melodrama and murder 
in the postwar era. Though the scene 
has shifted to France, the chief an- 
tagonists—an ex-GI with a get-rich- 
quick philosophy (Glenn Ford) and a 
villainous art dealer (George Mac- 
ready) complete with hatchet men— 
have a familiar look. The picture was 
made in Europe and has some lovely 
scenic backgrounds, a_ precipitous 
mountain chase and an at least toler- 
ably uncynical outlook on life. But 
sandwiched in between vistas and 
outbreaks of violence it has a pretty 
absurd romance in the It Happened 
One Night tradition between Ford and 
a dim-witted American expatriate 
(Geraldine Brooks). Altogether it 
adds up to only fair entertainment 
for adults. (United Artists) 
Morra WALSH 
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EACH DAY, DURING THE WEEK, 
the moving finger wrote down the 
deeds of men; and, having writ, moved 
on to chronicle the next day’s activi- 
ties. . . . The items in the seven-day 
record compiled by the moving finger 
were—by and large—the this-and-that 
of an average mid-century week... . 
The ranks of television fans continued 
swelling. . . . In Dallas, Tex., a house- 
wife reported that her two goldfish 
watch TV wrestling with intense in- 
terest. ... In Saginaw, Mich., a resi- 
dent sought to persuade authorities 
that his dog, Cutie, did not need a 


license because “Cutie doesn’t go out- 
side any more since we got our tele- 
vision set.” The officials ruled that 
even to watch TV a dog must have a 
license. . . . Returns from early elec- 
tions were received. . . . In Palm 
Springs, Calif., Mrs. L. McGlamary, 
a squaw, was elected chief of an 
Indian tribe. . . . The cultural aspects 
of life were not ignored during the 
week. . . . In San Jose, Calif., a course 
in ballet became a required subject 
in the police school, the aim being to 
“instil discipline, grace and control” 
into the movements of policemen. . . . 
Lovers’ quarrels were on view... . 
In Darmstadt, Germany, a young fac- 
tory worker bit off the tip of his fian- 
cée’s nose. . . . Heavy sleepers made 
news. . . . In Fond Du Lac, Wis., a 
character who planned to rob a bank 
fell asleep while waiting for it to open. 
When he woke up, the bank was 
closed. 


No sphere of human endeavor escaped 
the attention of the moving finger, 
all spheres being studiously covered. 
. .. The business world contributed its 
share of news. . . . In Jacksonville, 
Fla., a resident closed his detective 
agency after his partner was arrested 
on a series of forgery charges... . 
Activities in the sphere of religion 
were chronicled. . . . In Atlanta, Ga., 
police arrested a citizen found hiding 
beneath a church pew, ignoring his 
explanation that he could pray better 
in an under-the-pew location. . 
Reports came in from the field of law 
enforcement. . . . In Macon, Ga., a 
snake bit a deputy sheriff; then went 
into a coma and died. The deputy 
sheriff suffered no ill effects... . 
Sociological researchers published new 
discoveries. . . . In New York, a study 
revealed that bus drivers who are ir- 
ritated by foolish questions or whose 
wives nag them have more accidents 
than un-nagged drivers who are not 
allergic to silly questions. 


Each week, the moving finger writes; 
and, having writ, moves on... . Can 
your piety and wit lure it back to 
cancel half a line? . . . Can your tears 
wash out a word of it? .. . The answer 
is: Yes, in a certain sense you can 
cancel the lines and wash out the 
words of it... . Although what is done 
is done and can not be undone so far 
as the act itself is concerned, never- 
theless the guilt attaching to the act 
can be undone. . . . St. Peter’s tears 
washed out the sin from his denial of 
Christ. . . . If Judas had possessed the 
piety and wit, he could have can- 
celed his guilt. . . . God Almighty 
never rebuffs the sinner who comes to 
Him with a truly contrite heart. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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The East, too, has its DP’s 
Epitor: I have just returned from 
Hongkong, where I was engaged in 
a survey of the Chinese intellectuals 
who are stranded there after fleeing 
the tyranny of Red China. During a 
period of three weeks I talked with 
literally hundreds of highly educated 
Chinese scholars, and, at the same 
time, gathered facts on the faltering 
economy of a British Crown Colony 
which, in the past, depended almost 
entirely on trade with the Chinese 
mainland. 

In an area of 391 square miles live 
two and a half million Chinese. Prior 
to the war, the population of Hong- 
kong was less than a million. Today, 
more than a million Chinese DP’s try 
to maintain life in this Colony. 

But the white man’s world, whether 
we like to admit it or not, pays little 
attention to the urgent distress of the 
nonwhite world when it comes to the 
question of DP’s or surplus popula- 
tion. The Kremlin does not have to lie 
about the lack of interest shown ‘by 
the free Western world in the popula- 
tion problems of the colored races. 
The fact of the matter is that we have 
given the Kremlin all the propaganda 
material it needs. 

Congress passed a DP law admit- 
ting 364,000 European whites to per- 
manent residence in the United States. 
What chance of passage would a bill 
have which advocated the admission 
of one-tenth of that number of DP’s 
from the colored races? 

The Catholic Church is not the 
Church of the white race. American 
Catholics should be willing to advo- 
cate publicly and persistently that we, 
as a nation, practise true Christianity 
and democracy by revising our im- 
migration laws to give fair treatment 
to the colored races. The various 
Catholic organizations and committees 
in the United States, while continuing 
their solicitude for the DP’s of Europe, 
should pay just a little more attention 
to the distress of those in the East. 
(Rev.) Frepertcx A. McGurre, C.M. 

Executive Secretary 

Mission Secretariat 

Washington, D. C. 


What women read 

Epiror: In your March 22 issue 
(p. 663), you raise the challenging 
question: what do U. S. Catholic 
women read? If you ever have the 
answer please publish it. My question 


would be: do they read? 


Let us take U. S. Catholic women 
who are homemakers and club women. 
Having worked for two years with 
two groups of wonderful women, 
pleasant, friendly and likable, I am 
convinced only a very few of them 
read anything. They listen occasion- 
ally, talk incessantly (I as much as 
any of them), watch television by the 
hour (many can iron while so doing). 
In club meetings they always ask to 
be entertained by a book review. A 
planned study program bores them, 
for it implies active participation. 

Glendale, Mo. HovusEWIFE 


Eprtor: The American Catholic house- 
wife and mother reads, by and large, 
the same magazines as the non-Cath- 
olic American housewife and mother; 
namely, the women’s journals. She 
may subscribe to one or two Cath- 
olic magazines as an act of charity, 
but she reads the secular feminine 
press and is deeply influenced by it. 

This is deeply regrettable because 
the influence is, as you suggest, ma- 
terialistic, and upholds the “typical 
family” tradition of two children 
raised in a dream house by a model 
mother (well-groomed) and a typical 
father (white-collar class). It’s a sec- 
ularist moral code that created the 
“typical family” and it is time Amer- 
ican Catholic women realized it. 

It seems too bad that the good Cath- 
olic magazines are kept so remote and 
hidden from the sight of the house- 
wife. What would be so wrong in 
having them sold in drug stores in 
Catholic neighborhoods, especially 
when the pharmacist is a Catholic? 
How about having a magazine rack 
in the church next to the pamphlet 
rack? There are many good Catholic 
magazines which would sell if house- 
wives saw them. I’d like to be able 
to choose America, the Sign or Ex- 
tension, etc., from a rack in the church 
vestibule on my way out from Sunday 
Mass. (Mnrs.) Vircinta ROWLAND 


Jasper, Ind. 


Bishop Leech vs. Blanshard 


Eprtor: The radio address by Bishop 
Leech which was published in the 
April issue of the Catholic Mind was 
an outstanding example of Christlike 
charity, simplicity, and firmness. Con- 
gratulations to you on putting out a 
magazine which is doing a distinctive 
and important job. 
J. M. Perry, S.J. 
Spring Hill, Ala. : 
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